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GODSON TO THE CARDINAL. 
AN INTERESTING TALE. 


BY SOULE TONY. 





Onze evening, in the year 1649, M. Roullard, a jewel- 
ler in Paris, and one of the heads of the trade, was 
seated at the back of his shop reading, with seemingly 
great attention, a paper magnificently embossed and 
ornamented. Ata short distance from him sat Jane, 
his niece, a pretty dark-haired girl of eighteen, whose 
eyes continually wandered from the knitting in her 
fingers to the glass-doors of the shop. At last, M. 
Roullard carefully folded his paper, and a beaming 
smile of satisfaction illuminated his visage. 

“It is perfect,” said he to his niece in an under 
tone. My lord cardinal must grant my request.” 

«“ How anxious you seem, uncle, to be called court- 
jeweller,” replied Jane, her thoughts evidently else- 
where; her eyes, at all events, were directed to the 
street. 

«‘ Anxious to be called court-jeweller?”’ cried Roul- 
lard: “of course Iam. Why, ifIcan only manage 
it, my fortune is made!”’ 

“I always thought you very rich, uncle.” 


“Well, if I am, one can never be rich enough,” said Roullard, | 


in asolemn voice. ‘* Besides, you don’t consider the honor of 
belonging to the court.” 

“That is the great objection,” murmured the young girl, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘I fear you may find the title embarrassing.”’ 

“ But why?’ 

“ Because you have had all the custom of the prince’s party.” 


‘NOW, REALLY, PIERRE, THIS IS TOO BAD. 
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AND YOU ONLY MAKE. GAME OF MBE.” 


«Well ?? 

“And you have been in the habit of listening to so much 
against the cardinal; and, indeed, have not hesitated your- 
self——” 

“ Hush !”’ interrupted the jeweller, imposing silence with both 
his hands. ‘You must never speak of that again. I certainly 
have been guilty of a few jokes about his eminence: I was 
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I COME AND ASK YOUR HELP AS A FRIEND, 


very wreng; but, as I confess my sins, I hope 
to be forgiven.” 

‘«‘ That’s true, to be sure; but, then, your workmen 
and assistants have acquired the same habit.’’ 


«Well, then, they must change,” replied he with 
great decision. ‘I don’t in the least intend to be 
compromised by my workmen. When I spoke ill of 
the cardinal, I really did not understand him; be- 
sides, Monsieur Vantar was living then, an d there was 
no chance of getting his place; but now all that is 
changed. I heard of his death only yesterday, as I 
was returning from taking Julien to the St. Germain 
diligence. By the way, has he returned yet ?”’ 

‘No, uncle,” said Jane, who again looked towards 
the quay. “I can’t think what keeps him. I feel 
quite uncomfortable.”’ 

Roullard fixed his eyes steadily on his niece, then 
speaking in a discontented voice: ‘You easily feel 
uncomfortable about anything concerning Julien 
, Noiraud. I suppose you are still thinking of marry- 
ing him.” 

‘It was my mother’s last wish,’’ replied Jane in tones 
of trembling emotion. 

«‘ Ah, that’s all very well; but I have quite different 
views on the subject. AsIcan give youa good for- 
tune, you must be the wife of arich man; and your 
Monsieur Noiraud is not worth a hundred crowns.” 

“He may, perhaps, be able to make his way, and become 
wealthy.” 

** Yes; but only by some especial miracle,’’ continued her uncle 
ironically. No doubt he expects that Italian adventurer to turn 
up and do wonders for him, because he lodged with his mother 
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and stood god-father to him at his baptism. Was not Juliano 
his name ?” 


















































GODSON TO THE CARDINAL.—HE LOOKED UP AT JULIEN AND SAID, “80 YOU ARE PLEASED AT HAVING DISCOVERED YOUR GODFATHER,”’ 
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‘Now, really, uncle, you know Julien only talks of that as a 
joke.” 

“Precisely; and, therefore, as his hopes of advancement are in 
no way brilliant, I positively refuse my consent to his becoming my 
nephew; and I beg that for the future you will be less attentive to 
him. I don’t wish to tell him at once, but you must help me to 
make him understand his position by degrees; besides, if I am 
made court-jeweller, such a marriage, you must yourself see, would 
be out of the question. In point of fact, you must then marry 
some gentleman.” 

M. Roullard was interrupted by the arrival of some customers. 
These were no other than the great financiers Jean Dubois, M. 
Colbert, and the Commander de Souvré—all three partisans of the 
eardinal, and quite unaccustomed to deal with M. Roullard. They 
had, however, heard of some curious workmanship in gold at his 
shop, and had called to look at it. The fat jeweller overwhelmed 
them with attention, upset his shop from one end to the other to 
find things worthy of their notice, and carefully mixed up in his 
conversation protestations of reverence and attachment to the car- 
dinal and his friends. M. Roullard had no fixed opinions ; his con- 
science was of the weathercock species, and always changed with 
the wind of public opinion; it was only really steady when occu- 
pied with anything likely to prove of advantage to himself. This 
having been the case all his life, and possessing some talent in his 
profession, he had at last attained a certain standing in it. He 
had just put on one side several articles of jewellery for M. Colbert, 
at considerably reduced prices, in consideration of that gentle- 
man’s devotion to the cardinal, and had just commenced a fresh 
panegyric on the virtues of his eminence, when the door opened, 
and a young man of about five-and-twenty, marked with small-pox, 
but still good-tempered and bright-looking, entered the shop. ‘The 
new-comer jerked a parcel on to the counter with anything but gen- 
tleness. ‘‘Good morning, governor,” said he, after having bowed 
to the three gentlemen; ‘‘I hope my absence did not perplex you. 
I could not return last night; Monsieur de Nogent kept me to re- 
pair something for him - 

“Oh, oh, you come from the count,’’ interrupted Colbert. 
** How did you leave him ?” 

** Marvellously well, sir.” 

“Then,” said the former, ‘* he must have been engrossed in com- 
posing some wickedness against the cardinal.” 

** Of course he has,” cried Julien laughing; ‘‘ he sang me twenty 
verses of a lampoon he had just written——”’ 

‘* How durst he?’’ interrupted Roullard, looking horribly scan- 
dalised. 

“Why not?” answered Julien: ‘he was even good enough to 
teach me some of them. Let me think—what was the air? wait a 
little.” wd 

M. Roullard coughed, rolled his eyes, made all sorts of signs to 
Julien, but they were totally incomprehensible to the young man. 
He had been in the habit of hearing all sorts of fun and wickedness 
talked of the cardinal, and could not in the least conceive so sud- 
den a change; so, after thinking a moment, he began to sing. 

** Julien!” shouted Roullard, trembling witk fear. 

‘Let him go on,” interrupted the commander, who, though a 
partisan of the cardinal’s, thoroughly enjoyed the joke. ‘I de- 
light in doggerel verses, and have a whole collection of Mazarenades 
at home.” 

‘* Why, that’s like the governor,” said Noiraud. ‘‘ Monsieur de 
Longueville’s valet sends him all he can get hold of.” 

The jeweller stammered a reply, but shouts of laughter completely 
drowned what he said. When it somewhat moderated, he impati- 
tiently asked Julien what he did standing there, and if he expected 
his day’s work was over. 

HiS foreman, perfectly ignorant of the change that had taken 
place, replied without hesitation: ‘* I only wished to give you plea- 
sure.” 

** Why, then, did you not leave that parcel, as I directed, with the 
Marquis d’Arveau ?” 

**I did,” said Julien. 

‘Then, what does ‘hat parcel contain?” continued the jeweller, 
pointi: g to the one on the counter. 

Julien could not help smiling. ‘* That, governor, contains a col- 
lection of lampoons that were given me by Monsieur de Nogent.” 

** Lampoons against the cardinal, I’ll lay a wager!” said the com- 
mander, 

** Exactly: all just arrived from Holland.” 

** And were they to add to Monsieur Roullard’s collection ?” 

** Why, you see, [ thought the governor would feel pleased.” 

Once iaore the three gentlemen made the shop ring with laugh- 
ter; and this time the anger of Roullard knew no bounds. “It is 
a falsehood !’’ shouted he. 

‘*A falsehood!” repeated Julien, trembling with indignation. 
*“ Only ask the workmen.” 

** Will you hold your tongue ?”’ vociferated Roullard. 

**I don’t want to talk; but I won’t be called a liar.”’ 

**But you area liar; and to prove it, lorder you to quit my 
house this instant.” 

** Me?” 

** Leave the shop at once, I insist. Noone shall work here who 
speaks disrespectfully of the cardinal. I am his most faithful sub- 
ject. I would lay down my fortune—nay, my life for him. Long 
live Cardinal Mazarin!” Noullard had completely lost all mastery 
over himself; he rushed to the door, and showed Julien the street. 

The poor young man now stood petrified with astonishment, then 
tried to appease his master, but in vain. At last he, too, lost pa- 
tience. : 

I’m off, then, for I see you are quite mad.” 

‘* Here is what 1 owe you,” said Roullard, taking money from a 
drawer. 

“T’ll make you a present of it,” said Julien, as he put on his 
hat. 

** Take it, I tell you, and never return.” 

“Return!” cried the young man, “after having been called a 
liar, and ordered off the premises! No, no; one must have but a 
poor heart to do that. You shall never complain of seeing me 
again.”’ 

** That's just what I wish.” 

‘And your wish will be gratified. I am not one day devoted to 
the prince, and the next to the cardinai.” 

** Have you finished ?” 

‘Yes, quite; but as you don’t wish to continue your collection, 
I’ll take possession of my lampoons.’”’ Roullard shook his fist in 
the young man’s face; but Julien disdainfully shrugged his shoul- 
ders, took up his parcel, and strode into the street. 

At first he walked on in a rage, scarcely knowing where—thinking 
of nothing but the injustice and folly of his master; but, insensi- 
bly, rage gave way to sadness. He did not care for losing his 
place—there were plenty of other jewellers in Paris, who would 
gladly employ him; but, then, Roullard was Jane’s uncle, and 
there was now no hope of his consenting to their marriage. What 
was tobe done? His heart died within him, for the trial was in- 
deed a sore one. Oécupied with these thoughts, he had walked 
through the Tuileries, and gained the then solitary banks of the 
Seine. Here he sat down; and his eyes falling on his parcel, he 
was inclined to throw it from him in disgust. ‘ Cursed cardinal,” 
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thought he, “you are the cause of all. Hadit not been for you, I 
should not have left Monsieur Roullard; I should have established 
myself in his confidence, became his head-man, and no doubt short- 
ly have gained his consent to marry Mademoiselle Jane.” During 
these thoughts, he mechanically opened the packet, and was look- 
ing over the contents. Ore pamphlet, called Satirical Biography 
of Cardinal Mazarin, met his eye, and on the first page he found 
the following paragraph: ‘‘ Before taking holy orders, his lordship 
the cardinal wore a sword. He commanded a company in 1625, and 
was intrusted by the pope’s generals, Conti and Bagni, with a pri- 
vite mission to the Marquis de Ceuvres. His eminence found him 
at"Grenoble, and remained there two months, under the name of 
Captain Juliano.” Julien read this passage once over ‘again, his 
heart beating more madly each time. The names, the date, the 
place, made mistake impossible. The captain thus spoken of must 
be the same who had held him at his baptism, and, to his astonish- 
ment, he discovered he was godson to his eminence. His first fee!- 
ing was surprise; his second, intense joy. He bounded from his 
seat, repeating, ‘Godson to the cardinal—godson to the cardinal !” 
Leaving all the papers strewn on the ground, for any one who liked 
to take possession, he first ran towards Roullard’s, in order to tell 
him and his niece the good news; but suddenly he changed his 
mind: perhaps the jeweller might refuse to believe him, and think 
it only an excuse to be again taken into favor. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he might again order him away, and that was an insult 
impossible to be borne by a cardinal’s godson. Se, changing his 
course, he directed his steps to his own little room by the Palais de 
Justice; and, having possessed himself of his baptismal register, 
which confirmed his claims, he made the best of his way to the car- 
dinal’s residence. 

Arrived there, he asked for an old friend of his, called Pierre 
Chottart, who occupied the important office of head-cook in the es- 
tablishment. They had seen little of each other for several years, 
on account of their different opinions on politics, so that Chottart 
scarcely recollected him. When, however, they had conversed for 
afew minutes, Julien informed his friend he had come to see the 
cardinal. ‘The cook thought him mad, when Julien insisted upon 
seeing him at any risk, but without explaining why. 

‘*T suppose you think you have only to send in your name to be 
received at once?” said Chottart in an ironical tone. 

‘Not exactly,” said Julien; ‘but I trust you will put me in the 
way of seeing his eminence.” ‘ 

‘‘Oh, the way is perfectly simple: obtain an audience.” 

‘* Now, really, Pierre, this is too bad. I come and ask your help 
as a friend, and you only make game of me.” 

“ Because, my dear fellow, there is nothing else to be done.” 

‘No: but is it really impossible to speak to the cardinal ?”’ 

‘Quite impossible. Here am I, his head-cook, positively belong- 
ing to his appetite, and yet I have never seen him.” 

** Ts this true ?” ‘ 

‘Perfectly true; and even now I am occupied in preparing his 
chocolate.” e 

‘*Oh, that chocolate, then, is for the prime minister ?’”’ said Ju- 
lien, looking into the silver pot which stood on the stove. 

‘* By and by I shall pour it into this cup; a servant will come for 
it, and take it into the vestibule up that staircase; he will then call 
the cardinal’s valet, who will take the waiter from him, and present 
it to the cardinal.’ 

‘*So that the valet is the only person who approaches his emi- 
nence ?” 

‘Precisely. But there is the signal.”’ 

Just then a bell rang, and the cup was immediately filled and 
placed on the silver waiter by Pierre Chottart; he then went into 
the next apartment to fetch an embroidered napkin, worked in 
gold, with the cardinal’s arms. Julien’s mind was made up in an 
instant; he rushed to the door through which the cook had disap- 
peared, and locked it, caught up the waiter, and flew up stairs by 
the staircase pointed out to him, ran along seven passages, and, on 
his arrival in the grand vestibule, opened the first door that present- 
ed itself, and, it happening to be the right one, found himself face 
to face with the cardinal. 

The latter was busily engaged in writing, but the unaccustomed 
noise caused him to look up, and great astonishment was depicted 
on his face as his eyes rested on the wild-looking unliveried being 
before him. 

‘““Who are you? Where did youcome from? What do you 
want?” asked the cardinal in a hurried voice, and with that strong 
Italian accent he had never been able to lose. 

“It is really his eminence,” said Julien, as he almost dropped 
the waiter on the table: ‘‘then I am saved! Good evening, god- 
father !”’ 

The cardinal rose with a frightened air and walked towards the 
bell. A 

‘Oh, you don’t remember me,”’ said Julien, laughing. ‘‘I don’t 
know how you should; you have never seen me since 1625.” 

‘** How, since 1625?” repeated Mazarin, who began to think he 
had a madman to deal with. ‘What do you mean?” 

‘* Well, I wonder you can’t guess,” said the young man, clapping 
his hands with delight. ‘Iam the son of old Mother Noiraud.” 
The cardinal seemed to reflect. ‘‘Oh, don’t you remember Mother 
Noiraud of Grenoble? You lodged with her when you were a cap- 
tain, and gave your name to her son.” 

“‘I think I begin to recollect. But this son od 

“ That’s I,” interrupted Julien, with a gay laugh. “Julien Noi- 
raud, of Grenoble. The moment I found out that you were the 
Captain Juliano of my baptism, I ran at once to tell you. I hope 
I have found you well, godfather ?” 

There was something in the complete ease and gaiety of the 
young man that amused and pleased the cardinal. He asked him 
his reasons for thinking himself his godson, and then desired to 
look at the proofs. Julien presented his register and the pamphlet. 
The cardinal read the latter from beginning to end without a single 
change of expression. When he had finished, he looked up at Ju- 
lien, and said: ‘So you are pleased at having discovered your god- 
father ?” 

“Oh, amInot? If you only knew how badly I am in want of 
help!” 

“The deuce you are!’’ said the cardinal. ‘Then you are not 
well off?” 

**Couldn’t be worse,”’ said Julien. 

‘*And I suppose you have sought mein the hope that I shall as- 
sist you?” . 

**T was sure that you who have so often saved France would find 
no difficulty in helping a poor fellow like me.”’ 

The cardinal smiled at the flattery contained in this speech, and 
the smile gave Julien courage to proceed; he told all about his 
leating Roullard, and his wish to marry Mademoiselle Jane, the 
niece, only concealing the cause of his dismissal. 
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“Only you won’t receive any wages. 

“No, godfather.” 

‘*- You must procure a court-suit.” 

**T will, godfather.” 

**- You may lodge where you like.” 

‘Thank you, godfather.” 

“ And as I intend to,patronise you, I accord you an unheard-o 
privilege.” 

‘* A privilege ?”’ 

“Yes, truly: I permit you to call me godfather before all the 
world.” : 

Julien looked at the cardinal with the utmost surprise ; but Maza- 
rin repeated the permission, adding he trusted to find him worthy of 
the favor. He then told him toretire, after having ordered him to 
appear in his new costume at his levee next day. 

One may easily imagine the excessive disappointment of our hero. 
What had he gained? thought he. Lodging, dress and food were 
to be found out of his own small savings, and yet all his time was 
to be at the disposal of the cardinal, and in return he had only ob- 
tained the empty honor of calling him godfather. He heartily 
wished he had never discovered the identity of Captain Juliano and 
his eminence: it would have been far better to have regained the 
favor of M. Roullard, or have sought employment elsewhere, 
thought he. But now that is forbidden; and I have heard that 
people are often sent to the Bastile, and left to die and rot there, 
for less things'than disobeying the orders of a prime minister; so I 
must resign myself to my fate. Heavily oppressed by these feel- 
ings, he regained his garret, and with a sad heart awaited the mor- 
row. 

Julien procured a court-suit next morning from a gentleman who 
had come from the country for an audience, and was obliged to sell 
part of his wardrobe to defray the expense of returning to his pro- 
vince. This made a great hole in our hero’s small purse, and he 
thought himself but ill repaid by the false air of a gentleman, 
which he felt sat badly on him. As he entered the audience-cham- 
ber, all eyes were turned on him, and every one seemed to inquire 
of his neighbor who he could be. Commander de Souvré and M. 
Dubois were talking in the embrasure of one of the windows ; on 
his approach they ceased their conversation, and each appeared to 
reflect where he could have seen him before. All at once he heard 
a voice exclaim ina tone of extreme surprise: ‘1 declare it is 
Noiraud!” Julien jumped round, and found himself face to face 
with Roullard. “te * 

‘‘ How, in the name of fortune, dare you come here, and in a 
court-dress too!” cried the stupified jeweller. 

‘I am, like you, waiting for his eminence,” said Julien, in an off- 
hand tone. 

‘* Ah, I remember now,” said the Commander de Souvré, draw- 
ing near; ‘‘thigis the young man you dismissed yesterday.” 

‘A jeweller’s assistant here!’ exclaimed Dubois. It is posi- 
tively scandalous! What on earth can he want with the cardinal!” 

“‘ We shall soon learn,” said De Souvré, “‘ for here he comes.” 


At that moment the door was thrown open, and Mazarin entered. 
He advanced up the room bowing, and stopping-now and then to 
listen to petitions, &c. He soon arrived opposite Julien, and 
smiled very graciously on seeing him. ‘Oh, you are here,” said 
he, touching him playfully on the cheek with his glove. ‘‘ How 
are you to-day, proverino?”’ 

“‘ Very well, thank you, godfather.” 

The word was magic. Julien had scarcely pronounced it, when a 
visible movement was perceptible among the courtiers. All eyes 
were fixed on him, and every mouth seemed to repeat: ‘Godson 
to the cardinal—godson to the cardinal!” Envy and jealousy were 
at once painted on each face; and Mazarin, who from the corners 
of his sharp eyes saw the effect produced, immediately leaned on 
the young man’s shoulder, and continued his progress round the 
room, talking tohim in the most familiar tone, and constantly ask- 
ing him what reply he should give to the different petitions pre- 
sented tohim. Julien, not knowing whether he was in jest or in 
earnest, contented himself with replying: ‘‘ Yes, godfather ;”’ ‘* No, 
godfather ;” ‘‘As you like, godfather’”’—as the question required. 
And the courtiers all admired his reserve, which they attributed to 
knowledge and caution. As Mazarin retired, he told Julien to 
join him in his study as soon as he received a summons to that ef- 
fect. 

He had scarcely disappeared, when the jeweller’s assistant was 
overwhelmed with congratulations. Noiraud scarcely knew how to 
stammer out sufficient compliments. The commander allowed the 
crowd to disperse; and taking Julien aside: ‘‘I am delighted, 
dear sir—yes, perfectly delighted at your good fortune.”—Julien 
thanked him.—‘‘ His eminence appears to have a great affection 
for you; and I am sure he would refuse you nothing.” 

** Do you really think so?”’ said Noiraud, and immediately began 
to make up his mind to solicit the cardinal’s permission to return to 
business. 

“I am quite sure of it,’’ returned the commander ; *‘ and to prove 
it, | beg of you to speak a good word forme. My nephew is wait- 
ing for the command of a regiment; will you get it for him ?”’ 

“Me?” , 

‘* You can obtain it for him if you choose.” 

“*T should really only be too happy.” 

‘Then you promise ?”’ 

**T wish I could; but——” 

** Oh, don’t say another word. If you only fulfil our wishes, you 
will not, believe me, find us ungrateful.” As he said this, the com- 
mander pressed our hero’s hand, and walked away. 

A minute later he met M. Dubois, who seized him by the arm. 
“‘ A word with you,” said he. ‘‘I have just asked for a monopoly 
of the commerce in Les Iles du Vent ; if you procure it for me, you 
shall at once receive six thousand francs.” 

“Six thousand frances!” repeated Julien, perfectly astounded. 

** Oh, I perceive, I have not offered a sufficient sum. Say ten— 
twelve thousand then ?” 

**T assure you,” cried Julien, “‘ you are altogether mistaken. 1 
have no influence whatever with his eminence; and your request 
being either granted or refused does-not in the least depend upon 
me.” ; 

Dubois looked at him for a moment, and let go his arm. ‘Ah, 
I see how it is,” muttered he—‘‘ my opponents have already spoken 
to you ?” 

‘*I don’t know what you mean.” 

** No doubt they have offered you a large sum.’’ 

‘*T swear to you——’ 

‘Never mind—never mind. I’ll apply to some one else. You 
must not think that because you are godson to his eminence you are 
to have your own way in everything. At all events, we’ll fight for 
it, sir, we'll fight for it.” And Jean Dubois disappeared in a pet, 


“Well, well,” said the cardinal, placing his hand on the young | Without waiting for a reply. 


man’s shoulder, ‘‘ don’t despair, proverino; I’ll manage to be ef 
use to you.” 

‘Ah, godfather,” murmured Julien, flushing with joy. 

‘First of all, you must no longer be a shop-boy.”’ 

** No, I won’t, godfather.” 

“I shall employ you here to take care of all my plate.” 








“*T’'ll take care of it, godfather,” 


A 


| Julien had not recovered from his surprise when he was sent for by 
the cardinal, who at once saw something unpleasant had occurred, 
and inquired as to what it was. Julien gladly repeated every word. 
‘** Bravo! bravo!’ laughed his eminence. ‘‘ As they beg for your 
protection and good-will, caro, you must really give it them.” 
‘* What can you mean, godfather? Do you wish me to ask favors 
for them?” 
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you influence me. Ah, poverino, influence is well paid |” 

“« And so, godfather, you wish me to receive——’ 

“ Receive all, Juliano: never refuse a good and willing offer ; and 
ou if can’t always procure for the givers anything they wish, you 
an at least be grateful, you know.” 

When Noiraud left the cardinal he was more than ever surprised ; 
out nothing can describe his astonishment when, two days after- 
wards, he received three thousand francs, accompanied by a most 
grateful note, from M. de Souvré, thanking him for the colonelship 
he had so kindly procured for his nephew. As he finished reading, | 
in rushed M. Dubois: ‘You have gained the day, Monsieur | 
Noiraud,” said he in a good-humored tone, but with great respect. 
‘*My opponents have conquered. I was very wrong to fight with 
you, and I’ve been punished. However, here are the ten thousand 
francs we spoke of; and you must put in a good word for me the 
next time J have a favor to ask.” He placed a pocket-book, con- 
taining the money in notes, on the table. Julien wished to refuse, 
saying he had had nothing whatever to do with the decision; but 
Dubois would not listen to a word. | 

“Tt’s all right,” said he, as he left the room. ‘ You are very | 
cautious ; but of course it would not do for you to compromise his | 
eminence. I will believe anything you choose to tell me, and won’t | 
ask any questions; only, for mercy’s sake, never place your in- 
fluence against my interests again.” — 

“IT have no difficulty in swearing that,” replied Julien; 
“ but—” 

‘‘T am quite satisfied then,’’ said Dubois, ‘‘for you look like 
a man of your word; and, in return, if ever you want a few | 
thousand francs, come to me. I shall only be too glad to assist the | 
eardinal’s godson.” He left the room with a profound bow. 

Julien repeated all to the cardinal, who, rubbing his hands with | 
glee, told him to take good care of his money. Our hero became | 
richer every day. It was of no use his protesting he was without | 
influence, no one believed him; in fact, it was all put down to 
proper and praiseworthy reserve: it rather increased than dimi- 
nished his reputation ; and he was day after day forced to accept 
money for supposed services. In a few months he was a rich man. 

During all this time M. Roullard had been sliding in a contrary 
direction—as Julien had grown great in the world, he had grown 
small. His petition to become court-jeweller had been met with 
a decided refusal, and the prince’s friends had deserted him in 
consequence of the application, so that the old proverb that ‘‘ Be- 
tween two stools one falls to the ground,’ was completely verified. 
As he attributed his ill success entirely to Julien’s influence, he was 
for some time madly angry; but being one of those easy-going 
natures who always find it most convenient to look with a favorable 
eye on the powers that be, he one day sought his former pupil, and 
assured him he could no longer bear to live on bad terms with any 
one he had felt such an interest in, and had therefore come to ask 
pardon for the past and friendship for the future. 

Julien was only too happy to be reconciled; his affection for Jane 
had rather increased than diminished, and his first request was, 
that Roullard would consent to the marriage. The latter jumped at 
the proposul, and all being settled, they were married shortly after, 
Roullard having resigned his business entirely to his new nephew. 

When Julien, radiant with happiness, presented his young wife to 
his godfather, the cardinal laughingly pinched his ear, sayings 
“You little thought what would follow when I permitted you to 
address me as godiather.”’ 

‘* That is indeed true,”’ replied the godson; ‘‘I could never have 
imagined I should owe so very much to the title.” 

‘That is because you knew nothing of human nature, and had 
not studied men, picciolo,” said the cardinal. ‘* At court it is not 
what one is, but what one seems to be, that insures success.” 


“No, no. Ask nothing. Tell me all, and let them imagine ee 
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LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
Tus steamship Asia left Liverpool on the 27th December, arrived 
at this port on the 12th inst. We learn that the Hon. C. P. Villiers has de- 
clined the appointment of British minister to the United States, and that it 
was regarded as probable Lord Elgin would be tendered the post. The attitude 
of the Swiss and Prussian Powers towards each other remained unchanged, 
but preparations for war were actively pursued by each. The Swiss people 
point to the advantages which they will enjoy in fighting on their own soil, 
and to the hardships which Prussia must suffer during a land march in order 
to attack their forces. It is said that England has officially represented to 
the King of Prussia the many dangers which will ensue from a war, whilst the 
the Emperor Napoleon, it is asserted, (but which we don’t believe,) wishes to 
see what is termed a ‘‘ turbulent demagogy”’ set at rest in Switzerland. The 
war is not to begin until the winter has almost ended, and many hoped that 
by that time the difficulty would be arranged by diplomacy. Russia was con- 
centrating a large force on the Caspian. The Shah of Persia has declared war 
against kngland, but it was expected that the popular feeling would force the 
last-named power into an abandonment of theenterprise. Captain Hartstein 
and the officers of the ship Resolute have been extensively feted, addressed by 
public bodies, and visited by distinguished men daily. A public entertain- 
ment given them by the corporation of Portsmeuth was @ very splendid affair. 
The idea of another search ior Sir John Franklin found much favor among all 
classes in England. The Paris Conferences had not re-assembled, but all the 
plenipotentiaries had received their instructions. The run for gold on the 
Irish banks had ceased. The demonstration against the income tax in Eng- 
al A gece Commercially, the news regarding cotton is eonsidered 
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DOMESTIC. 


Tus failure of the Pennsylvania Legislature to elect Forney, the 
Buchanan candidate for the United States Senate, create’ a great deal of feel- 
ing in Washington. Gen. Cameron, candidate of the Americans and Republi- 
= was elected on the first ballot by one majority. 

e excitement in Washington City regardi igating Comm 
“Sie to increase. = sii ined a “s va 
t is thought that a bill will pass Congress giving the eontract to carry 
ocean mails to the lowest bidder. . . whens as ina 

a ue Tenge has elected James 8. Green United States Senator. 
- Bissell, of Lilinois i 3 
the 15th ae » Was inaugurated Governor of that State on Menday, 
The Legislature of New Jersey commenced its 
Tuesday, wy hy y ce angual session at Trenton on 
arge fire occurred on Tuesday at Philadelphia, in 1 ; 
anente. ray Davis & Co. en fa $60,000." : a 
he sudden close of navigation has left the town of Denton, Md., almost 
entirely bare of all kinds of groceries and i ‘catering int 
daily consumption by families.” SRA a tap secsemags 
From California we have stirring news. 
a a debt 7 a The Legislature was to convene on 
; of January. Two United States Senater t i 
“ews prevails regarding the subject. ee ee ee 
rom New Granada we are happy to learn that our previ 
opiaion that General Walker, in spite of all rumors to tae genteon meeka 
ustain himself, has been confirmed. He is still fighting bravely, and although 
junounees by immense obstacles, and suffering trom treachery, and attacked 
eu mmeneoly superior forces, he maintains himself. The news at present re- 
things pot may America, however, comes through Walker’s enemies, and 
ating to his movements are i 
Arwen MRE, presented in the worst form, so far as 





The Supreme Court has decided 


NAVY. 
us U. S. Steam Frigates N1aGaRa.—On Saturday morning, the 
a prev pry steamer was towed out of her dry dock by the steamer Advance, 
= ae 1. the Brooklyn Navy Yard wharf. A large number were present 
a. pee 2 exit, many supposing she would make @ short trip up and down 
motions Ghat 7 hex machinery. Among those who were in attendance we 
— yet pt. Wm. L. Hudson, Lieut. Anneck, ani Engineer William E. Everett, 
pret ppointed to her. Her trial trip will not take place until some time in 

A il, aad will be attended by a large number of distinguished guests. 

‘ me — foreign and domestie, are tilled with details of the banquet given 
ato os wut to tue American officers of the Resolute. The proceedings are 
oon le ome aud show that the utmost good feeling prevails between the 
Shee ue Uuited States and England. Ajter some appropriate remarks by 
presiding oificer of the banquet, he gave ‘“‘Captaim Hartstein, and the 

of tue Resolute,” which was received with a ** hearty three times 

‘es the gallant captain replied as follows: ‘Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen 
your kind expression of good feeling teward my country, myself, and the 








. Saturday last. 
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other officers of the Resolute, I sincerely thank you. We have been sent to 
your shores on @ mission of friendship, {loud cheers,] and we have met with 
a brother’s weleome, [renewed cheers,] for which our thanks are due to all. 
I most cordially express those thanks to the municipal authorities of this city, 
who are among the first in the generous competition to offer us the hand of 
greeting and hospitality, [cheers dent let me express the earnest hope that 
the union of our flags on this festive occasion may prove emblematical of the 
feelings of our respective countries for all coming time. [Cheers.] I again 
thank you for the manner in which you have drunk our healths, and hope 
every success may attend this city in its commerce, and its citizens in all 
their undertakings.’’ Prol followed this terse address. Captain 
Hartstein concluded by proposing ‘‘ The Health of the Mayor and Corporation 
of Port th, and to their commerce.’? No event occurring in 
times of peace has ever transpired, connected with our naval history, that is 
equal in interest to this presentation by our government of the Arctic ship 
Resolute to the British nation. 

Mr. Benson, of Me., reported back the United States Senate bill amendatory 
of the act to promote the efficiency of the navy, which provides for the resti- 
tution of ona dropped, furloughed or retired officers, as may be favorably re- 
ported on through Courts of Inquiry, the finding being approved by the Pregi- 
dént. The bill was passed without amendment by a vote of 159 against 50. 











CONGRESSIONAL.. 


Tue postal arrangement proposed between France and the United 
States has not been completed. On the 27th of December Count Satiges sub- 
mitted the projet of a treaty, containing seventeen articles, which has since 
then been the subject of sevoral conferences between him and the Postmast« r- 
General. In general terms, it proposes to substitute 15 cents as the rate 
of postage for each letter of — of an ounee, transmitted between 
France and Algeria, and the United States, and vice versa, divided as follows : 
Cents. * Cents, 
United States inland rate......... | Buropean rate .......+++s0es++- +6 
Atlantic Sea rate...... 6 : og 
TOU. . Seacscatccccseces 0.00090050000n0b ge eMaNbaw eset sees 00505580 
When conveyed across the Atlantic, either by British or French packet, the 
expenses thereof to be paid by France, the United States accountiag to France 
at six cents per letter. Ona letter, therefore, conveyed by British packet via 
England, the division is understood to be as follows : 







Cents. Cents. 

United States inland............ ..3| British Transit.........0..seeee0 

kh0.0004b650086 0666000606606 0d Et PRUEE EE 05 cbsdededdevsorsed 3 

BOG, 600 idbdis-ceses pecesceabs Te Oe PPE TTT OTT TTT TTT ett 
If convened by the United States packet, via England, as follows : 

Cents. ‘ents 

United States inland..............3| British inland....... bila idescig 3 

Wisc tics ccndbsbeescneetesnee ene French inland.........+--++.++++.3 

DOs is dell isssscrunt eee tee ee 6 


If conveyed to or from France direct by United Stat. 





United States inland......s...ccccsccccsccccevcessecsccessed COMB. 
BOR .cccwecvccccsccccccdeses eisedn $0 6006 0050 5465 6050506000 008 OUP 
Promels GAMGIG o6 0 o.o00506.0000 600005b000dse 0000es cess cece cee s® CON 

Ths c 205+ ° oes eeel6 conis. 


The Committee of the House appointed to investigate the alleged corrup- 
tions consists of Mr. Kelsey of New York, Mr. Orr of South Carolina, Mr. 


Ritchie of Pennsylvania, Mr. Warner of Georgia, and Mr. Winter Davis of 


Maryland. All these gentlemen are unexceptionable in character, and any 
report made by them will challenge respect and confidence. The Committee 
have already made arrangements for a thorough investigation, and will 
endeavor to keep their proceedings from premature exposure. ‘The Pacific 
Railroud interest suffers from the admitted corruptions connected with similar 
schemes before Congress at last session. It seems to be admitted on all hands 
that it will not re build a railroad two thousand, miles to facilitate the 
trade and travel of half million of people at one end of it. 

There is considerable controversy between. the conflicting interests concern- 
ing the bill now be‘ore the House relating to the navy. ‘The interest retired 
by the Naval Board and desiring restoration seeks this chance of what is 
claimed to be rep*ration for injustice inflicted. The other, which is secure in 
position, and which profited by the action of the board, is disinclined to any 
such policy. The bill itself provides new boards of inquiry, regulated by cer- 
tain rules, and affording full time for thorough investigation by all who may 
seek it. Opponents of this measure assert that, while general opinion and 
knowledge may mark the reputation of officers as unworthy to be enrolled on 
the active list, yet, when tested by the rules of evidence, and considering the 
unwillingness of witnesses to volunteer testimony, even thé most flagrant 
cases might escape conviction. Again, it is maintained that there is an oflicial 
incompatibility in the bill which cannot be overcome. Suppose it to pass, and 
old officers, like Stewart, Skinner, and Smith, should demand an inquiry, who 
would try them? T.Ley have no seniors in the service, and they could not be 
tried by juniors. The case was very different before the late Naval Board. 
The proceedings there did not assume the form of a trial, and the officers 
‘retired’? were not formally arraigned. If they had been, exception would 
have been taken to the composition of the tribunal. On the other side, the 
sufferers by the board contend that they were condemned by a Star-Chamber 
process, and are entitled at least to vindicate their characters from the re- 
proach impliedly cast upon them. Between the two confusion becomes worse 
confounded. 

In the Senate, on Monday, a number of petitions were presented praying 
for the eonstruction of a canal on the Indiana side of the Ohio falls. The 
Iowa election case was further discussed, and the recommendation of the 
Judiciary Committee, declaring Mr. Harlan not entitled to his seat, was adopt- 
ed by a vote of twenty-eight to thirteen. Messrs. Bell of Tennessee, Brown of 
Mississippi, Houston of Texas, Slidell of Louisiana, and Toombs of Georgia, 
voted against the resolution, showing that the vote was not a partisan one, 
and that the question involved was decided on its merits. Mr. Harlan will, 
no doubt, be re-elected to the Senate on the assembling of the lowa Legis- 
lature. 
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LITERARY. 


Partok Dramas, or Dramatic Scenzs, for Home Amusement. 
By Witu1aM B. Fow.ezr, author of ‘The Hundred Dialogues,” 
ete., etc. Boston: published by Messrs. Cotton: New York 
J. M. Fairchild & Co. 

Tus work comes most favorably commended to us by the acknow- 
ledged skill and ability exhibited by Mr. Fowler’s previous works. 
No man in the country understands better than Mr. Fowler the 
exact style, subject, and disposition of a dialogue for popular use. 
The present collection is intended to be used at family parties, or at 
exhibitions in our higher seminaries. They are all on subjects'of 
immediate interest, and such as will interest all those who have oc- 
casion for a work of the kind. It will be not less interesting and 
attractive to many because it has a sort of coloring derived from the 
particular quarter where it has originated. Woman’s Rights, 
Country Cousins, Love at Sight, the Tea Party, are a few of the 
titles which will create an appetite for the entire book. They are 
all prepared in a familiar, natural style, and are of just the proper 
length for the purpose. Although Mr. Fowler, in a modest preface, 
puts in the plea of haste in his preparation, the volume will not de- 
tract from his well earned reputation, but rather add to it in many 
quarters where his name is already favorably known. 





Tue Home JouRNAL. 

We have received the first number of the new series fer 1857, of 
this excellent family paper. It comes out in elegant new type, and 
on first-rate paper. The old and popular editors, Morris and Willis, 
still guide the helm, and keeping pace with the times, have intro- 
duced a number of new features which cannot fail to be acceptable 
to their many thousand readers. The publication of the early poems 
of Mr. Willis is a most agreeable feature, and will be heartily wel- 
comed by his many admirers. The “General” has a charming 
poem in this number, entitled ‘“* To my Absent Daughter,”’ which is 
full of sentiment and feeling. The ‘‘ Home Journal’’ has always 
been a model literary gossipping paper, but judging from the attrac- 
tion of the first number of the new series, its future will command a 
still more extensive patronage. 


HaRPeER’s WEEKLY, A JOURNAL oF CIVILIZATION. 

Number one of this previously announced journal appeared on 
It is a beautifully printed sheet, and as might be 
supposed, coming from Harpers, its contents are characterized by 
good taste and solid information. With the vast resources at com- 
mand by the Harpers, there cannot be a doubt but that this paper 
will at onte rank among our leading family newspapers, and meet 
with unprecedented success. It shows throughout in the type, illus- 
trations and general style, that the ample resources of the Harper 
establishment are at hand; and we do not doubt, as soon as the 
machinery has become easy by a little use, that they will furnish a 
paper which will be a perfeeted model of all that is promised by 
this attractive first number. 





ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


——AMUSEMENT FOR THE MILLION.—There are many ways of in- 
dulging in amusements, and that in all sorts of weather, but the 
** Mechanics’ Cricket Club,” of Newark, N. J., have gone into the 
matter with an earnest which speaks well for their ‘pursuit of 
pleasure under difficulties.” We see that it is their intention to 
have a game of cricket upon skates, in Newark, on Monday, the 
19th of this month. There will evidently be much amusement and 
excitement in the game. We learn from private sources that some 
ladies are to appear “‘ equipped according to law,” who will let any 
gentleman kiss them who can win the favor by a fair race on skates. 

—It is contradicted that one of the men Goy. Clarke liberated 
from State Prison, in honor of his retirement from the gubernato- 
ricl chair, has since that time committed manslaughter; it was 
probably some other crime. 

-— The Pennsylvania Senate has refused to consider the resolu- 
tion of the Lower House, setting apart a day fer the election of a 
United States Senator. This fact has created considexable notice, 
from the fact that a democratic body, apparently, has thwarted the 
expressed wishes of Mr. Buchanan for the election of Mr. Forney. 

—— The Kansas Free State Legislature met at Topeka ontie 

6th inst. Gov. Robinson had resigned, and Lieut. Gov. Roberts 
was absent. General discontent prevailed, and it is likely that the 
whole affair will fall through for lack of the. support of its friends, 
Warrants had been issued for thirty of the members of. the Legisla- 
ture, seven of whom had been arrested and conveyed to Tecumseh 
for trial. Gov. Geary, it is said, will recommend the repeal of many 
of the oppressive and unconstitutional laws passed by the Terri- 
torial Legislature. : 
The St. Leuis papers represent that the weather on the 
Plains has been more severe than ever known before. The-survey- 
ing parties have been disabled and driven in. General Matthews 
reports a rumor that two United States surveying parties have been 
murdered by Camanche Indians in the South-western part of Kansas, 
and also that only a portion of another party had returned from 
Western Kansas, the remainder it is believed having been frozen to 
death. The thermometer at St. Joseph stood at twelve below zero; and 
the ice in the Missouri river was,twenty inches thick. 


— No Brsie at THE Capirou or Missouri.—The St. Louis 
Democrat of Monday contains the following. The state of affairs at 
the Capitol of Missouri seems to be as singular and extraordinary 
as itis deplorable : ‘‘ The city papers would probably have published 
Governor Polk’s inaugural address yesterday morning, but for the 
delay of ceremonies, the cause of which we have no hesitation in 
making known to our readers, and offer it as one of the strongest 
reasons in the world why the seat of government should be changed 
at once to St. Louis. The cause reported is, that the inaugural 
ceremonies were delayed at least half an hour in hunting up a copy 
of the Holy Bible, upon which to administer the gubernatorial oath. 
It is further added that, after an unsuccessful search for some 
minutes, it was thought by many that the inaugural would have to be 
postponed until a copy of the book could be obtained from St. Louis, 
b.t this proposal met with the most determined and malignant oppo- 
sition from Gov. Price. Happily, at this critical juncture, a Bible 
was handed in from the Penitentiary, and the oath was then duly 
administered.” 

—tTue Catirornia Hat.—The soft and really comfortable hat, 
now known as ‘the felt,’ first came into fashion after the com- 
mencement of the Mexican war at Palo Alto. It isa little singular 
that the religious newspapers are adopting these ‘‘ rowdy castors” as 
emblems not only of comfort but ‘‘ piety.” A late number of the 
Central Presbyterian, speaking of the subject, says: 

‘* Indeed, the soft felt is the only sensible hat now worn. Instead 
of the shiny, hard and stiff fur or silk hat, so lately universal—a 
perpetual annoyance to the owner; in his way in every conveyance 
and in every crewd; never protecting him from sun or rain, but 
keeping him anxiously trying to protect it; very much in the shape 
and about as pleasant to the head as a section of stove-pipe wou 
be ; always getting blown off, or mashed, or weather-stained; in- 
stead of all this, we now have the broad-brimmed, flexible-bodied, 
easy-fitting hat, without fur on it or stiffening in it, never binding 
the brow or causing headache, never injured by fough handling,» 
always in shape, if shape it might be called, which shape has none 
always shading the face from sun and sheltering it from storm; and 
last, though not least, the prettiest hat, if beauty is associated with 
utility and the fitness of things. ‘This is the hat which constitutes 
one of the most to be lauded inventions of the present day—one 
which should universally supplant its absurd predecessor, and be 
worn by all classes, clergymen included.” 

—A Kansas Cane ror SumNnER.—The Free-State Kansas boys 
have forwarded by Mr. Robinson a “ sectional’ cane to their elo- 
quent Massachusetts champion. The head of it represents a hand 
choking a snake. The snake’s body is coiled half-way down the 
cane. Between its folds are fifteen knots, each of them, it is sup- 
posed, representing a slave State. On the lower part of the cane 
are sixteen knots—one for every free State. This presenting canes 
to Brooks and Sumner we take to be insults to both of the gentle- 
men. Of all people in the world, Sumner and Brooks would be glad 
to forget there was in the worldacane. The instrument has ruined 
one physically and the other morally. 


—A Miseras_Le SwInpDLER.—A wretch was admitted into the 
Massachusetts General Hospital about five weeks since, and while 
lying on his bed of sickness managed to secure the confidence and 
affections of his nurse, a Miss T. The unsuspicious woman revealed 
to her loved patient the fact that she had saved out of her earnings 
over $400; and this financial statement induced Mr. E. to make a 
declaration of his love, which wa’ joyfully received and reciprocated 
by the-nurse. As soon as the patient became eonvalescent, a week 
before Christmas, the wedding came off, and the ** happy pair” took 
lodgings at one of the best hotels. On the morning after the mar- 
ria ze the husband proposed to his wife that it would be more con- 
venient and safer to have her little fortune, then represented in bank 
bills, changed into gold. The wife assented and handed him the 
bills, which he left the hotel with and has not been heard of since. 
By this rascally swindle the wife was left completely penniless, not 
having money enough even to pay the hotel bill. 


—Dnr. Kanz.—A letter, received by us just as we were going to 
press, announces that Dr. Kane’s health is in a most precarious con- 
dition, and that it is probable that he will never return to New York 
alive. 

—— Lotrerres IN DELAWARE TO BE ABOLISHED.—The people 
of Delaware have adopted an amendment to the constitution of the 
State prohibiting lotteries after January 1, 1862. The Governor has 
signed the amendment, and he asks the Legislature to make the 
necessary legislation to carry the amendment into effect. Maryland 
ought to follow the example of Delaware. 


—tThe trip of the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, 
S. C., to the battle field of Cowpens, cannot fail to attract the 
attention of our readers throughout the entire Union. The inci- 
dents are brilliantly related, and will recall vividly to the imagina- 
tion of the reader the days which tried men’s souls. The illustma- 
tions are taken from daguerreotypes, and are most carefully rendered 
in our epgravings. We exceedingly regret that we could not find 
room for all the “details of the trip,” as given by the able 
historian of the expedition. 
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GOODRICH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Recouurctions or a LiretimE; or, Men and Things I have 
seen, in a Series of Letters"to a Friend, Historical, Anecdotal, 
Biographical, and Descriptive. 2. vols. with numerous fine | 
illustrations. By 8. G. Goopricu. Miller, Orton & Mulligan, | 
New York and Auburn. 

We have reeeived no work for along time that we have read | 
with more pleasure than the two volumes composing “ Peter | 
Parley’s’”’ recollections of men and things. In common with 
the «« rest of mankind,” we have a great taste for these gossiping | 
books; they let us into the secret movements of men and events | 
more than learned and labored histories. In fact, we have gone | 
through the varied incidents of Mr. Goodrich’s life with] him, | 
enjoyed his pleasant experience, and had none of the disagree- | 
able things he has met with (in common with all humanity) to 
mar our journey. We are not surprised to hear that the demand | 
fer these “recollections” is very great, and constantly increasing. 
The reminiscences extend over a very interesting period of 
American and European history, and the author from his supe- | 
rior social and intellectual advantages, has been enabled “to | 
see’ whatever has been desirable, and ,“ to see’”’ also at the very | 
best advantage. The work is elegantly printed, for which we are | 
under many obligations to the spirited publishers ; the paper and | 
typographical execution are beyond praise. To give our readers | 
an idea of the character and spirit of the work, we give a few| 
extracts, and also with a.selection from the numerous and | 
highly finished illustrations which abound throughout the 
volumes. Mr. Goodrich visits Edinburgh ; among the things | 
which attracted his observing eye was the author of ** Waverley” 
acting as the clerk of the Court of Sessions. He says: 

«« Was it not curious to see the most renowned personage in | 
the three kingdoms sitting at the very feet of these men—they 
the court, and he the clerk? They were indeed all “lords,” and | 
their individual names were suggestive to the ear: one was | 
Robertson, son of the historian of Charles V.; another was Gillies, | 
brother of the renowned Grecian scholar of that name ; another, | 
Mackenzie, son of the author of the ‘*Man of Feeling.” These | 
are high titles—but what were they to the author of Waverley ? 

“Mr. Y— introduced me to him at once, breaking in upon 
his occupation with easy familiarity. As he arose from his seat, 
I was surprised at his robust, vigorous frame. He was very 
nearly six feet in height, full chested, and of a farmer-like aspect. 
His complexion seemed to have been originally sandy, but now 
his hair was gray. He had the rough, freckled, weather-beaten 
skin of a man who is much in the open air; his eye was small 
and gray, and peered out keenly and inquisitively from beneath 
a heavy brow, edged with something like gray, twisted bristles— 
the whole expression of his face, however, being exceedingly 
agreeable. He wore a gown, but no wig. It would have been a 
sin to have covered up that wonderful head, towering, as we have 
all seen it in his portraits—the throne of the richest intellect in 
the world. 

“He greeted me kindly—the tone of his voice being hearty, 
yet with a very decided Scotch accent. I told him I had been 
to the Highlands. ‘It is a little too early,’ said he; ‘I always 
wish my friends to wait till the middle of June, for then the ash 
is in its glory. Here in the north, summer, as you know, is a 
laggard. In America it visits you in better season ?’ 

“«¢T am from New England, and our forests are not in full 
leaf till June.’ 

“*Yes, your climate there is somewhat like ours. 
from Boston?’ 

“*T am from Hartford, in Connecticut—of which you have 
perhaps never heard.’ 

«My American geography is not very minute; yet Connec- 
ticut is a familiar name to my ear. Do you know Mr. Irving?’ 

***T have never seen him but once.’ 

««« Mr. Cooper ?” 

«¢ Yes, I know him well.’ 

“ «Do you stay long in Edinburgh ?” 
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BYLON’S COFFIN. 
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STR WALTER SCOTT, AS CLERK OF THE COURT OF SESSIONS, 


“¢ A few weeks.’ 

“«« We shall meet again, then, and talk these matters over.’ 

‘So I had seen the author of Waverley! I leave you t» 
guess my emotions, for I could not describe them.” 

Among the notable events occurring while Mr. Goodrich was 
in London, was the arrival in that city of the remains of Lord 
Byron. 

‘ His body had been preserved in spirits, and was thus brought 
from Greece, attended by five persons of his lordship’s suite. 
Having been transferred to the coffin, it was exhibited at the 
house of Sir Edward Knatchbull, No. 20 Great George street, 
on Friday and Saturday, the 9th and 10th of July, 1824. It 
caused a profound sensation, and such were the crowds that 
rushed to behold the spectacle, that it was necessary to defend 
the coffin with a stout wooden railing. When I arrived at the 
place the lid was closed; I was told, however, 
that the countenance, though the finer lines had 
collapsed, was so little changed 
as to be easily recognized by his 
acquaintances. The general mus- 
cular form of the body was per- 
feetly preserved. 

‘“* The aspect of the scene, even 
as I witnessed it, was altogether 
very impressive. The coffin was 
covered with a pall, enriched by 
escutcheons wrought in gold. On 
the top was a lid, set round with 
black plumes. Upon it were these 
words: ‘GEORGE GORDON 
NOEL BYRON. Born in Lon- 
DON, 22p January, 1788: Diep 
AT Missotoncu1, Aprit 191TH, 
1824.’ At the head of the coffin 
was an urn containing the ashes 
of his brain and heart—this being 
also covered with a rich pall, 
wrought with figures in gold. 
The windows were closed, and 
the darkened room was feebly 
illumined by numerous wax 
tapers. 

“And this was all that re- 
mained of Byron! What a lesson 
upon the pride of genius, the 
vanity of rank, the fatuity of fame 
—all leveled in the dust, and 
despite the garnished pall and 
magnificent coffin, their possessor 
was bound to pass through the 
same process of corruption as the 
body of a common beggar. And 
the soul—the soul ? 


“Ah, what questions rose in 
my mind as I stood beside that 
coffin! Where art thou, Byron ? 
What art thou? I have never 
seen thee—I have never known 
thee, face to face: yet hast thou 
often spoken to me, and in words 
that can never die! Thou art 
not dead—that were impossible : 
speak to me, then! Tell me— 
for such as thou might break the 
seal of the grave—what art thou? 
—where art thou? Whisper in 
my ear the dread secret of the 
tomb! Thou art silent—even 
thou. How fearful, hew terrible 
is that spell which holds lips 
like thine—Childe Harold, Man- 
fred, Cain—in the bondage of 








perpetual stillness? This, indeed, is death !” 
Speaking of the rapid spread of Methodism, 

. Goodrich gives some very interesti 
reminiscences respecting it, and, referring to 
some of the more prominent of the ‘ back 
woods” apostles who came into existence in 
these “early times,” he alludes to Lorenzo 
Dow, at one time so noted throughout the 
country for his eccentricities. Of this man 
Mr. Goodrich says: 

‘*The most conspicuous of these was the 
noted Lorenzo Dow. He was a native of 
Connecticut, and at the period of my boyhood 

begun to be talked about chiefly on 
account of his eccentricities—though he was 
also a man of some talent. About the time 
that Methodism began to spread itself in 
Connecticut, Dow appeared in Ridgefield, 
and taking a stand on Squire Nathan Smith’s 
wood-pile, held forth to a few boys and other 
people that chanced to be in that quarter. I 
was returning from school, and stopped to 
hear his discourse. He was then about thirty 
years of age, but looked much older. He was 
thin and weather-beaten, and appeared hag- 
gard and ill-favored, partly on account of his 
reddish, dusty beard, some six inches long— 
then a singularity if not an enormity, as no- 
body among us but old Jagger the beggar 
cultivated such an appendage. I did not com- 
prehend what he said, and only remember his 
general appearance. He was merely passing 
through Ridgefield, and soon departed, havin 
produced the impression that he was an odd 
sort of person, and rather light-headed. I 
afterward heard him preach twice at camp- 
meetings, and will endeavor to give you some 
idea of his manner. The following is a pas- 
sage, as nearly as I can recollect, his general 
discourse being aimed at those who accused 
the Methodists of being New Lights—a mere 
set of enthusiasts. 

***¢ Now, my friends, you all know we are 
called New Lights. It is said that we have 
in us a false fire which throws out a glare only 
to mislead and deceive the people. They say 
we are actuated by the spirit of the devil, in- 
stead of the spirit of religion. Well, no mat- 
ter what they say: no matter what they call 
us: the question is, whether we have the real 
fire or the false fire? I say we have got the 
true fire, and the old Church-and-State- 
Presbyterians have got the false fire. That’s 
what I say, and I'll prove it. 

«‘¢ There is in nater, no deubt, as well as in 
religion, both false fire and true fire: the first 
is rotten-wood, which shines in the night. 
You often see it among the roots and trunks 
of old decayed trees. But you may pile it up 
as high as a haystack, and it won’t make a pot boil. Now ain’t 
that like the old sleepy, decayed Presbyterians? But as to the 
true fire—if you take a few kindlings, and put ’em under a 
kittle, and put some water in the kittle, and then set the kind- 
lings on fire, you’ll see something, won’t you? Well: what will 
you see? Why the water begins to wallop and wallop and 
wallop! Well, suppose you had never seen water bile before— 
you’d say the devil was in it, wouldn’t you? Of course you 
would. Now, it is just so with this carnal generation—the old 
school, the rotten- wood, the false-fire people—they see us moved 
with the true fire of religion, and they say the devil’s in it— 
because they never saw it before, and don’t understand it. Thus 
it is they callus New Lights. No wonder, for they have nothing 
but false fire in their hearts!’ ”’ 


LORENZO DOW PREACHING, 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY J. F. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’ “‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 
** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 52.) 
CHAPTER XVI.—ConTINUED. 

Harold Tracy saw with regret that the exposure at the police 
office had produced a painful impression on the spirits of his friend ; 
not that Harry had actually fallen in love with Emma Cheerly; 
his heart was not so easily to be won; they had never met but 
once, and then without exchanging a single word. He rememberc1 
her only as one of those beautiful visions which cross the path of 
youth and become associated in the mind with its ideal standard of 
innocence and loveliness, a sort of shadow which haunts it in those 
waking dreams which most of us indulge in, but seldom venture te 
confess. 

““T must see Sir John Sellem,” he said. 

‘¢To what end?” demanded our hero. 

“To learn the truth.” 

“From him ?” 

‘‘From him,” repeated Harry. ‘‘ By analyzing the lie we some- 
times discover the motives which prompted it, and those of the wily 
banker, with all his cunning, shall not escape me. Why do we find 
his cashier, his confidant, his instrument, mixed up in the affair of 
the stolen necklace ; for that the old woman intended fraud there 
can be no reasonable doubt.” 

His friend remained silent. 

“You disagree with me.” 

“Not so,” replied Harold, with a smile. ‘I pause at the conclu- 
sion, that is all. It is certain that Miss Cheerly has been plundered 
of her little fortune by that heartless fellow, Hunket, whom the 
lawyer spoke of; and I ask myself, is it the only loss she has to 
mourn? Her quitting the lodgings to avoid appearing before the 
magistrates is, to say the least of it, suspicious.” 

‘‘ But not conclusive,” observed Harry. ‘I shall see Sir John.” 

The hypocritical banker was perfectly prepared for the interview, 
and received his visitor with that cautious politeness which denotes 
a man upon his guard. 

‘You wish me,” he said, as soon as Harry had explained the 
motives which brought him into Lombard street, “‘to give you all 
the information in my power respecting Miss Cheerly. I see no 
possible objection. It is one of those stories so frequently heard in 
the world, and forgotten as soon as heard. 

** Despite my advice, which, in her case was most disinterested, 
she persisted in entrusting her little fortune—amounting, as you 
are aware, to five thousand pounds—to a villain who had obtained 
an extraordinary influence over her, and the natural consequence 
was that she lost every shilling of it.’’ 

“I have heard of such before,” observed Harry ; it is the nature 
of the extraordinary influence you mention I would inquire into.” 

The banker shrugged his shoulders, 

** Am I not understood ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

** And the reply ?” 

** What can I say?” answered the banker. ‘I have no personal 
knowledge of any improper intimacy between Miss Cheerly and 
Hunket, who, by-the-by, I am told is a married man—but the world 
spoke freely. All I know i is, that on the discovery of his rascality 
she refused to prosecute, and has since continued to correspond 
with him.” 

‘And the conduct of your cashier in the affair of the neck- 
lace——”’ . 

** Would have cost him his situation,” replied the old man, “ but 
for the motive, which was, I believe, a charitable one.”’ 

His visitor smiled inc redulously. 

“Do you know, Sir John, that a strange doubt has crossed my 
mind at times,” he said. “More than once I have asked myself 
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whether the sum due to Captain Cheerly has been really paid to his 
daughter.” ~ 

‘* Of that you shall be the judge yourself,”’ replied the schemer, 
not a muscle of his iron visage betraying the rage and mortification 
which he inwardly felt, ‘* You have her receipt for the payment, 
compare it with this letter.” 

He selected one from a number of papers lying on the table, and 
handed it to his visitor. 

‘Is it your wish that I should read it ?”’ inquired Harry. 

‘«T gave it with that intention.” 

The letter was one which Emma had written in the warm impulse 
of her grateful heart, thanking the hypocrite for his generous assist- 
ance. She spoke of him as her only friend, and contrasted his con- 
duct with that of the man who had so heartlessly reduced her to 
beggary by dishonestly withholding her only resources. 

Little did the reader imagine as he perused the contents that the 
heartless person alluded to was himself. He compared the hand- 
writing with that on the address on the envelope, and carefully exa- 
mined the date of the post-mark ; Sir John regarding him the while 
with the air of a man who felt himself unjustly suspected of an un- 
worthy action, but whose conscience was beyond reproach. 

“You had better keep it,” said the banker, as the young man 
silently handed it back to him; ‘‘ and compare the signature with 
that of the receipt.” 

This last trait of address convinced his visitor that his suspicions 
were unfounded. 

**T have wronged you,” he said. 

The baronet bowed. 

**Our interview,” continued the speaker, ‘“‘has convinced me 
that a man may bind himself to a as 

He paused—unwilling to inflict pain by employing too harsh 
a word. 

‘*To a transaction,” added the old man, finishing the sentence for 
him; ‘and yet hesitate at a crime.” 

The distinction was a fine but marked one. 

** You are right,’”’ he continued; ‘‘and the more I reflect on my 
conduct in lending myself to a deception which kept you so long out 
of your estate, the more difficult do I find it to reconcile it to myself. 
The pursuit of gain, the constant contact with the material interests 
which agitate the world, are, I fear, but too apt to blunt the finer 
senses of honor and nobler feelings of the heart.’ 

This was uttered in a tone of regret, and with an air of humiliation 
so profound, that his hearer felt touched at the confession. 

‘The injury,” he said, “has been less than you imagine. You 
are doubless aware that a new claimant has appeared to the 
property ?”’ 

Sir John admitted that he had heard as much; and hypocritically 
added that he should feel happy to render him any assistance in 





his power. 
“Thank you,” interrupted Harry; “I believe Iam in excellent 
hands. My cousin, if he is my cousin, has only to prove his moral 


right to the property—I care little for the legal one—and he will 
find me ready to resign it to him.” 

‘*Such conduct is unprecedented,” observed the man of money, 
with difficulty repressing a smile at what he very naturally consider- 
ed the folly of the speaker, “‘ and most generous.” 

‘Say rather just,” was the reply of his visitor, as he took his 
leave. 

On quitting the private room of the banker, Harry encountered 
Albert Mortimer, who was waiting for an interview. 

“I thought you were with your regiment,’’ exclaimed the former, 
after shaking hands with him. 

**T have three days’ leave of absence,” replied the officer, “‘ and 
ran up to town for the levee to-morrow. General Trelawny has 
kindly promised to present me. Is that your brougham at the 
door ?” 

‘*It is, and a seat in it is at your service.” 


**I was about to ask it,’”’ observed Albert. “I hgve only a few 





words to say to Sir John, and will be with you in an instant.” 
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Albert’s business, whatever it might be, did not detain him long, 
for he quickly joined his friend. 

**Do you bank with Sellem?” 
through Lombard street. 

‘“*My mother does,” replied the young man. ‘I am too poor to 
have a banker yet. All in good time,” he added, with one of his 
quiet smiles. 


inquired Harry, as they drove 


CHAPTER XVII. 


If evils come not, then our fears are vain; 
And if they come, fear but augments the pain. 
—fm THomsas More. 

ALTHOUGH the impression under which Emma and her companion 
quitted their humble home was a sad one—for not a doubt of the 
truth of Jasper Crouch’s story, that Rebecca had been taken ill, 
ever once crossed their minds—still, they could not avoid feeling 
and expressing a certain amount of satisfaction as the keen breath 
of morning wooed their pale cheeks, till they responded to its caress 
by a faint glow.resembling that of health, even as the shadow re- 
sembles the substance. 

A ride into the country !—it was like freedom to the long-im- 
prisoned bird—hearing to the deaf—sight to the blind! and, 
despite the presentiment which would at times obtrude itself, that 
they should find the nurse much worse than their conductor had 
stated, their grateful hearts expanded with joy. 

‘*Oh, Miss Cheerly!’”’ exclaimed the seamstress, “‘ you cannot 
imagine how very much better you look !—you have quite a color, I 
declare !”’ 

** And you, too, Nan¢y,’’ observed the orphan, with a smile. “If 
Kit,’’ she added, in a whisper, ‘‘ could only see you now.” * 

At the name of her lover the poor girl blushed; but it was with 
happiness, for she no longer feared to acknowledge to herself how 
very dearly she loved him, since he was becoming every day more 
and more worthy her affection. — 

‘‘ Only to think,”’ she said, “ that his choice should have fallen 
upon me, when he might have married one of his master’s 
daughters !”” 

Did Kit tell you so?” 

**No; he is too generous and too manly for that. 
pained me to have heard him say it.’ 

Miss Cheerly regarded her for some minutes in silence; mentally 
admiring, and wondering, perhaps, at such delicacy. of feeling in. 
one for whom education had done so little, but nature so much. 

‘‘Why should I marvel at it,” she thought, ‘when I have so 
frequently found the modest wild flower exhale a perfume denied to 
the gaudy exotic reared with skill and cost ?” 

‘* Why are you looking so seriously ?”” inquired Nancy, who was 
accustomed to watch every change in the countenance of her friend 
with affectionate solicitude. ‘* You are ill!” 

‘** On the contrary,” replied Emma, ‘I feel that the air is doing 
me good; that I inhale fresh strength with every breath I draw.” 

** What a delightful thing it must be.to be rich!’ exclaimed the 
sempstress, joyously. ‘‘ To live in the midst of fields and flowers, 
to listea to the singing of the birds, instead ef being shut up in a 
stifling city with brick houses staring you in the face all day. Do 
you know, Miss Cheerly, there is one thing I have observed in 
ap that I never yet could understand ; ‘and I’d tell you what it 

,” she added, archly; “only I am afraid ‘you'd laugn at me,’ 

‘* With you, perhaps,” said her companion, “‘ but certainly not a¢ 
you.” 

‘“‘If you did,” continued Nancy, “‘I should not feel angry. Well, 
then, why do the sparrows remain in London and build their nests 
under the gloomy tiles when they could so easily fly away and find 
a home in the pleasant fields—rear their young in the green trees 
and leafy bowers. I often steal a minute from my work to watch 
them hopping on the housetops, chirping as merrily and uncom- 
cerned as if the world was made of nothing else but bricks and 
mortar.” 


It would have 





“« What a couple of fools!” thought Jasper Crouch, who, without 
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appearing to pay attention to their conversation, had listened to 
every word of it. 

“Tam sure I cannot tell,” replied Emma, “unless it is to teach 
us to be content with the lot in which Providence has cast us.” 

‘It must be that,” observed the sempstress, after a little reflec- 
tion. ‘How good and wise you are. I should never have found 
out the reason, and you have hit upon it in an instant.” 

By this time they had reached Blackheath, and their conductor 
giving his horse the whip, directed the char-a-bane towards 
Chariton. 

“Is this Deptford ?”’ inquired Emma, little imagining that they 
had already passed the place. : 

‘“*Not yet, miss,” replied the driver; “but we shall soon 
reach it.” 

‘Poor nurse!” said the kind-hearted girl, forgetting in her 
anxiety how hypocriticaliy Rebecca had acted towards her. ‘I 
trust we shall find her better.” 

‘* Hope so, miss, I’m sure.”’ 

“It was a terrible long way to walk at her time of life; but 
doubtless the hope of finding out her sister sustained her.” 

“It wor a terrible long way,” repeated the man, speaking in the 
same rustic, homely aecent he had hitherto used. ‘It wor that as 
doetor said that knocked her up.” 

‘Your wife must Lave beem very much surprised to see her after 
60 many years’ separation,” observed Nancy; ‘and, doubtless, 
very glad.” 

** Mortal glad,” exclaimed the old rascal, with difficulty suppress- 
ing a grin of delight at the thought of how very cleverly he was 
humbugging them, and carrying out the instructions of his em- 
ployer. ‘‘ Neither my missis or I,” he added, “‘be high larnt, but 
we have our feelins,”’ he added, “‘ just as natteral as them as are.” 

*¢ And frequently more natural,” replied Miss Cheerly, pleased at 
what she considered the unaffected simplicity of the speaker, who, 
to do him justice, acted his part to admiration. 

Jasper drove at a very rapid rate through the village, till he came 
to a narrow shady lane on the right hand side of the road, down 
whieh he turned, and then permitted the tired animal, which was 
avery valuable one, to relax its pace. All danger of being recognised 
in the neighborhood, where he was well known, was past. 

Suddenly the horse gave a loud neigh. 

‘‘He do know he be near whoam,” observed the driver, at the 
same time drawing up at the gate of a pretty rustic lodge. 

The fellow shouted several times, and appeared both surprised and 
irritated at no one answering him. ‘ 

‘“«Kelf! Kelf!” he repeated, accompanying the name with an oath, 
which made his companions shudder. 

** Curse the lazy rascal,’’ he added; ‘‘ where can he have hid him- 
self! This comes of keeping a half-witted fool about the place!” 

A boy about sixteen was now seen running hastily towards the 
lodge, with the key of the gate in his hand. He was tall of age, but 
exceedingly thin; and his light blue eyes had that peculiar, restless 
expresssion which denotes the brain diseased—reason unbalanced 
on her wondrous throne. 

It was evident from his dress, consisting of a jacket and trowsers 
of coarse iron-gray colored cloth, with the buttons of the union, 
that he had not long quitted the poor-house, where he had remained 
till past the usual age from the difficulty the guardians found, on 
account of his infirmity, of apprenticing him out. 

‘“* At last,”’ muttered Jasper, at the same time grasping the heavy 
ériving-whip with an air which boded no good to the parish appren- 
tice-boy. 

Kelf unlocked the gate with trembling eagerness, as if to atone 
foe the involuntary delay—-for it had occurred through no fault of 
his, he had been detained at the house—and stood holding it open as 
wide as possible for the vehicle to pass through. The old man gave 
the horse the rein, and, as it started up the avenue, dealt the boy a 
eut over the face with his whip, which left a long red seam upon his 
cheek. 

The lad uttered a loud cry, but never attempted to run away; ex- 
perience, probably, had taught him that it would be useless, and 
only expose him to more brutal treatment. 

“Do not, pray do not!’’ exclaimed Emma and Nancy, both cling- 
ing to the arm of the driver, which was raised to inflict a second 
blow. 

‘« He’d tire the patience of a saint!” exclaimed the fellow. “A 
brainless fool. He has no more sense than an idiot.”’ 

“« A still greater reason why you should have patience with him,” 
observed Miss Cheerly, shocked at his cruelty. 

Jasper saw that his interided dupes were startled by his ruffianly 
conduct, and still more by the sudden alteration in his tone and 
speech ; and he reflected that they were not yet sufficiently in his 
power to render it safe to throw off the mask of honesty and sim- 
plicity he had hitherto successfully assumed. 

‘I be sorry I lost my temper,” he said, “ and hit ’un so hard.” 

** You ought to be,”’ observed Nancy. 

*« And so I am; but he be very trying,” replied the man. “ Jem,” 
he added, looking back and calling to the lad, whe stood patiently 
holding the open gate in his hand, “lock the gate, bring the key to 
the house, and tell the missus to give thee a glass of beer.”’ 

So saying, he drove towards the hall—a large, modern-built man- 
sion, situated on the slope of a gently undulating hill, in the centre 
of the well-wooded grounds. As they drew nearer, Miss Cheerly 
and Nancy both noticed that all the shutters were carefully closed 
—a circumstance, however, which excited no suspicions in their 
minds, Jasper having informed them that his master resided there 
only during summer. 

James Kelf, or Jem, as he was generally called, had been born 
and—we must not say brought up, for the word would imply an 
amount of care and kindliness he had never known, byt—suffered 
to grow up in the poor-house, where his mother, a casual pauper, 
had died in giving him birth. No one knew whether the friendless 
woman had been a wife or not, where she came from, or to whet 
part of the country she was directing her way when seized with the 
pains of childbirth. 

At the age of six, Jem had been placed under the ferule of the 
schoolmaster, who, after caning and cuffing him regularly every day 
for four years, discovered he could do nothing with him—that he 
was unteachable; and reported him to the guardians as an idiot. 

By the guardians he was transferred to the tender mercies of the 
parish doctor, whose treatment of the poor boy was about as philo- 
sophic as the pedagogue’s system of instruction. He secluded the 
unfortunate child from all companionship with those of his own age; 
ordered him a cold bath under the pump, morning and night, no 
matter Low rigorous the season; and, as a punishment for his 
screams and resistance, frequently condemned him to be kept four- 
and twenty hours in solitary confinement; where, as a stimulus to 
his dormant intelligence, he had four whitewashed walls to gaze 
upon. 

At the age of twelve Jem’s case was pronounced decidedly hope- 
less by the man of science, whose patience and skill were equally 
exhausted. 

The guardians looked exceedingly grave, when he announced it to 
them as they were discussing their lobsters and sherry in the board 
room. It was a hard thing for the ratepayers to be burdened with 
the support of a pauper idiot, who, properly speaking, did not 





belong to the parish; who might live goodness;knows how;many 
years. 

Finally, they came to the conclusion that as the doctor had done 
all he could for him, there was nothing more to be said; the misfor- 
tune must be put up with. 

Strange to say, Jem’s bodily and mental condition improved 
rapidly on being thus abandoned by learning and science. His 
health became stronger, and he scon made himself so useful about 
the place, as to conciliate the favor of the master and matron of the 
house. 

Things continued in this state for some time, till, in an evil hour 
for the pauper boy, the Radical party in the parish elected one 
Simon Cob, a retired stockbroker,.as guardian. He was an active, 
meddling, crotchety, but not evil-disposed man, who, no longer having 
any business of his own to attend to, patriotically devoted his talents 
to that of the public. He had promised his constituents all sorts of 
reforms, and had his powers but equalled his will, would have carried 
them with 4 high hand. 

No sooner did his colleagues hear of Simon’s election, than thoy 
came to a quiet understanding among themselves. The luncheons 
were to be continued, but each member of the board was to take itin 
turn to regale. If Mr. Yeast, the brewer, chose to send Mr. Shears, 
the guardian, an occasional hamper of sherry, it was not to be sup- 
posed that patriotic individual was the less particular as to the quality 
of the beer supplicd to the inmates of the poor-house. The same 
with the butcher who contracted for the meat ; the cutlets and sweet- 
breads which found their way to the kitchen of the master had nothing 
to do with the union accounts—of course not! The gentleman whose 
turn it was to stand treat had ordered them. , 

The worthy reformer was completely mystified, if not deceived ; 
and the parish authorities secretly chuckled when it came to his turn 
to pay the piper, which he conscientiously did out of his own, instead 
of the ratepayers’ pockets. 

The man mu3t be blind indeed who fails to discover a grievance 
when he has started in search of one. The first one which Simon 
Cob stumbled on was poor Jem. Why was he not apprenticed out ? 
{t was in vain that the master and matron both assured him the boy 
was an idiot; Mr. Cob had no belief in idiots—a mere excuse for 
laziness. He brought the affair before the board, carried his point 
—the only one, par parenthése; he ever did carry—and Kelf was ac- 
cordingly bound to the man whom we have already described under 
the name of Jasper Crouch. 

As the lad is destined to act rather an important part in the de- 
velopment of our tale, we have thought proper to introduce. him 
thus particularly to our readers by relating all that was known of 
his antecedents. ‘Lhe future will speak for itself. 

After locking the gate as Jasper had directed, Jem stood for some 
time, perfectly immovable, watching the char-d-banc as it drove up 
the avenue, till his eyes were filed with tears. It was not pain 
which caused them; he was too much accustomed to that; but an 
emotion such as he had never before experienced. 

He had noticed how Emma and Nancy both clung to the arm of 
his master, to prevent a repetition of the chastisement; and his 
first feeling had been that of astonishment that any one should feel 
any interest whether he were beaten or not. It was the first 
manifestation of kindness and sympathy from his fellow-creatures 
he had ever experiensed; and as his intelligence slowly compre- 
hended it, the supposed idiot felt his heart swell, and a choking 
sensation rose in his throat, which found relief in tears. 

Suddenly he began to dance, snatched off his cap, tossed it several 
times into the air with a wild, shrill, joyous cry. Tired at last of 
his uncouth antics, he threw himse.f at full length upon the grass, 
and leaning his head upon his hands, fell into a vague, dreamy sort 
of meditation. True, his ideas were without continuity; but occa- 
sionally he caught the broken thread, and smiled. 

The first step in the path of reason was accomplished; a new 
feeling—that of gratitude—was awakened, and he asked himself 
the cause. 

“Good ladies! good ladies !’’ he ssid; ‘‘ kind to Jem.” 

Then recollecting the order he had received, he ran up to the 
house with the key, hoping to see them again. Jasper received 
him at the door, and ordered him gruffly to unharness the horse and 
take it to the stable. 

At the sound of his voice the faint gleam of intelligence vanished 
from the features of the poor boy, and he turned mournfully away. 

On alighting from the char-d-banc, Miss Cheerly and her com- 
panion were received by a hard-featured female, whom their 
conductor introduced to them as his ‘‘ missus.”’ 

She drew down the corners of her mouth to repress an involuntary 
smile as the deluded girls shook hands with her. 

‘« How is my poor old nurse ?’’ inquired Emma, eagerly. 

‘* Somewhat better,’’ was the reply. 

‘Perhaps you will conduct me to her at once; I am impatient to 
see her.” : 

‘«She sleeps,” answered the woman; ‘‘ and the doctor has directed 
us On no account to disturb her; but the instant she awakes I will 
inform her of your arrival. You will accept some refreshment 
after your ride? This way,” she added, ascending the staircase. 
‘*T am sorry to trouble you to mount so high, but the best rooms are 
all locked up during the absence of the family.” 

‘Oh, anywhere! No apology!” exclaimed the unsuspecting 
friends. 

The pretended sister of Rebecca led them to the very top of the 
house, and showed them into a large bedroom, in the centre of 
which stood a table spread with cold meat, bread, milk, and g 
massive silver tankard filled with ale. 

‘*Pray make yourself at home,” she said; ‘‘ you are perfectly 
welcome.” 

Miss Cheerly and Nancy took off their bonnets and placed them 
on the bed. 

** Do you inhabit this room ?”’ inqmred the former, observing that 
the shutters, which were made something in the fashion of Venetian 
blinds, so as partially to admit the light, were closed. 

‘*My room is on the ground floor,” replied the woman, without 
the least embarrassment, ‘‘ but Rebecca is sleeping there; and I 
thought you would be more comfortable here.” 

The explanation appeared so natural that Emma asked no further 
questions, but seated herself at the table with Nancy, whom the 
speaker had already assisted to some of the cold meat and bread. 

‘* Perhaps you would like some wine,”’ she observed. 

‘*Wine!”’ repeated the sempstress. ‘I never tasted any in all 
my life. I have not the least idea what it is like.” 

The woman declared that her curiosity should be gratified, and, 
despite the remonstrance of Miss Cheerly, quitted the room to pro- 
eure some, caretully shutting the door after her. 

“‘ What a beautiful house!” exclaimed Nancy; “how I should 
like to see it all. No doubt but Rebecca’s sister and brother-in-law 
must be very honest, respectable persons to be entrusted with so 
much property. Only look at the jug, Miss Cheerly,”’ she added; 
“*T really do believe it’s real silver! It must be worth a great deal 
of money.” 

The orphan faintly smiled at the naiveté of her companion. 

** You don’t eat,”’ observed the former. 
Emma complained that the heat of the room, in which there was 
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an excellentifire, was oppressive. Thelsemptress started from her 
seat, and ran to open one of the shutters. 

It was secured with a heavy iron padlock. 

‘* No fear of robbers,” she exclaimed, laughingly; ‘‘ they would 
have something to do to break that open.” 

She tried the second window with the same result. = 

Miss Cheerly examined both the locks, and felt somewhat sur- 
prised by the discovery that they were quite mew ones. 

‘«T’ll open the door,” added Nancy. 

It was locked. 

The helpless girls regarded each other for several minutes in 
silence; neither could comprehend the motive for thus keeping 
them prisoners. 

‘* How suspicious!” observed the needlewoman. 

‘What is it you suspect?” inquired her companion in misfor- 
tune, nervously. 

“TI! nothing. It is they who suspect us,” replied the former, 
‘or rather me; for they could never be so wicked as to entertain a 
degrading thought of you, Do they imagine I want to steal their 
fine jug? Not if it were gold instead of silver,’”’ she added. 

Emma took the tankard from the table and held it to the light; 
to her astonishment she recognised the arms of Sir John Sellem 
engraved upon it. 

In the midst of the privations she had so long and patiently 
endured, the orphan moye than once had asked herself whether the 
banker had really acted towards her with that integrity for which 
the world gave him credit. Her father’s confidence in him she 
knew to have been unbounded. His reputation was unblemished, 
and as often as the suspicion had occurred she dismissed it from 
her mind as ungenerous; but now it returned with more than its 
original force, and she recollected various circumstances to con- 
firm it. 

The style in which her father had lived in Italy denoted compara- 
tive wealth; yet Sir John had astonished her on her arrival in Eng- 
land by declaring that his nly means consisted of a bond for five 
thousand pounds, and even that was not fortheoming. 

«A few minutes,” she murmured, ‘will explain the mystery. I 
Rebecca is not here, if I have been deluded to this place under 
a false pretence, it is clear the man my dear father trusted is both a 
hypocrite and a villain.” 

‘What is the matter, my dear Miss Cheerly ?”” inquired Nancy, 
who began to feel terribly alarmed at the pallor which overspread 
the countenance of her friend. 

‘‘ Nothing—at least, I trust it is nothing serious,” replied Emma; 
‘but the circumstances under which we have been brought to this 
house and find ourselves prisoners are suspicious.” 

‘«* Prisoners !” 

‘‘Hush!” interrupted the orphan. ‘I hear a step upon the 
stairs ; we shall soon know whether to smile at our folly or implore 
Heaven to strengthen us to endure fresh trials. Make no observa- 
tion about the silver jug,” she added, in a whisper. 

The door was opened, and Jasper Crouch made his appearance, 
followed by the woman, who carried a decanter of wine in her hand. 
As the eye of the man rested on the tankard, his features changed, 
and he muttered something in an angry tone to the female, who, 
taking it from the table, hastily quitted the room. 

The heart of Emma sank within her. 

‘* How is my poor old nurse?” she demanded, trying at the same 
time to appear as collected and unconcerned as if a suspicion of his 
integrity had not crossed her mind. 

The man smiled. It had been his interest to study the features 
of those he came in contact with for too long a period to render it 
possible for one so inexperienced and truthful to deceive him easily. 
There was scarcely a shade of expression of which the human 
countenance is capable that he could not read, from the doubt 
which still hesitates to the profound and hopeless conviction of 
despair. 

‘* Miss Cheerly,”’ he replied, dropping at once the language and 
manners of the simple, honest rustic, which he had hitherto so suc- 
cessfully assumed, ‘‘ we will play the rest of the game with the cards 
upon the table, if you please. I like to see my adversary’s hand, 
and have not the slightest objection to show my own.” 

‘‘ What game?” inquired Nancy, innocently. 

‘JT will not put your veracity to trial,” he continued, without 
paying the slightest attention to the question of the seamstress, 
‘*by asking you whether you suspect the alleged illness of your 
nurse to be a mere pretence to bring you here. You are convinced 
that it is.” . 

‘*T am firmly convinced that it is a vile pretence,” replied the 
orphan. 

‘« And you wish to divine the motive ?”’ 

‘Say, rather demand it,”” answered Emma, with a degree of 
spirit and self-possession which induced the confederate of the 
treacherous banker to eye her with increased attention. 

‘«Suppose I were to tell you,” said he, “that a true friend, 
aware of the privations you have already suffered, and knowing 
that a certain danger menaced you, had provided you with this 
asylum i 

‘*I should not believe you,’’ interrupted the young lady. 

‘Right! ‘Therefore I shall tell you nothing of the kind.” 

‘*Friendship,” she continued, ‘‘ knows not deceit and falsehood. 
Where the motive is pure the act is truthful.’ 

‘‘Admirably reasoned,” observed Jasper, coolly. ‘‘Had the 
same shrewd sense been exercised a few hours earlier I should have 
been compelled to employ other means to bring you here. And 
now, Miss Cheerly,” he added, ‘seeing that we perfectly under- 
stand each other, all that remains to be explained becomes com- 
paratively easy.” 

**You and your companion will remain here for a few weeks— 
perhaps months. Your wants will be supplied. Make no attempt 
to escape, if you are wise; for I should be very sorry to find myself 
driven to harsh measures.” 

‘« By what right, sir,” demanded the agitated girl, ‘‘do you pre- 
sume to deprive me of my liberty? Do you-— 

“Tut, tut!”’ interrupted the man; “the right in this world is 
with the strong, and I am strongest here.” 

Unable longer to contend with her feelings, Emma turned aside, 
not to afford her persecutor the triumph of witnessing her tears, 
which, despite her womanly pride and indignation at the unmanly 
outrage, fell freely. 

“You told a wicked, foolish lie thcre!” exclaimed Nancy. 
‘‘ The right, even in this world, is in the hand of Heaven! Don’t 
give way, pray don’t give way, my dear Miss Cheerly. We have 
friends who will soon find us out. Kit, I am sure, will never rest 
till he has traced us; and that kind, good, benevolent man, Sir 
John Sellem, he will see that you have justice done.”’ 

Fortunately the head of the orphan rested on the shoulder of the 
speaker, so that Jasper could not see her features. 

‘‘Sir John Sellem!”’ he repeated. 

** Ay, you may well look frightened,” continued the seamstress. 
‘Sir John Sellem, the rich banker, who knew this yeung lady’s 
father, who has befriended her, and who will make you pay dearly 
for your wickedness.” 

The simple good faith with which every word was uttered deceived 
their jailer more completely than the most perfect acting could have 
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done. He might have detected that: as it was, he naturally came 
to the conclusion that neither of his dupes had noticed the crest and 
motto on the tankard. 

Emma mentally resolved to keep the discovery sho had made a 
secret from her friend, whose ignorance of the nam of the real 
author of the outrage might prove useful. 

«“I must guard against the danger as best I can,” o~erved 
Jasper, rising to depart. ‘‘The only person except myself whom 
you will see during your residence here are the missis,” an ironic '1 
smile accompanied the word, “‘and the boy who opened the lodge- 
gate on our arrival. He is too great an idiot to comprehend your 
position if you explained it to him, and too great a coward to attempt 
to assist you if he did; and as for the woman,” he added, “she is 
incorruptible.” 

So saying he quitted the room, bolting the door carefully after 

im. 
. «‘What a hypocrite!’”’ .observed the seamstress, in a tone of 
astonishment. ‘‘ When I heard him speak about his missis, Re- 
becca, and her long walk as knocked her up, I thought him almost 
as simple as myself. Oh, Miss Cheerly! Miss Cheerly,” she added 
looking round her with a feeling of desolation ; ‘‘ what will poor Kit 
think ?—what will he feel ?”’ 

“It is not the least part of my sorrow,” observed the orphan, 
“that your affection for me, my good, kind girl, has made you a 
sharer in my misery.” . , 

«I don’t regret that,” replied the seamstress, doing her best not 
to cry, ‘for how could you have endured it alone? Not that I can 
be of any great use to you. I am too simple to advise you. I can’t 
even make out what they“have brought us here for; can you?” 

Emma shook her head mournfully. 

“They can never be so_wicked as to kill us,” cdéntinued the 
speaker, her cheeks blanching with terror at the thought. 

“‘T trust not.” 

«¢‘ What harm have we ever done ?”’ 

“JT do not think we need fear any personal violence,” observed 
Miss Cheerly, throwing her arm around the neck of her friend, and 
drawing her closer to her, that in the event of any one listening at 
the door they might not overhear their conversation. 

“TI am glad you think so,” said Nancy, looking up in her face 
with child-like confidence. ‘‘ For it would be hard to die so young, 
and leave one behind, who—who—” 

“Loves you,” added Emma. 

“Yes. I was afrald to speak the word myself,” replied her com- 
panion, brushing aside the tears which, at the thought of Kit, 
had gathered in her eyes. ‘‘ You’see what a weak, foolish creature 
Tam.” 

“«T repeat,’’ whispered the orphan, “ that I have no apprehension 
of violence—at least for the present,’”’ she mentally thought. ‘This 
outrage has confirmed in my mind a suspicion which has long 
haunted it—dimly, I confess—like a shadow. But the shadow now 
takes substance. I have been plundered of my inheritance, Nancy, 
heartlessly plundered ; and my old nurse, whom I so blindly trusted, 
has shared in the spoil.” 

‘‘ The wicked creature !”” exclaimed her companion in misfortune ; 
‘but I fear you are right. I never liked to tell you so, but Kit al- 
ways suspected that nurse kept the necklace you entrusted her 
with. AndIto scold him as I did, and call him uncharitable for 
thinking ill of any one without a cause! I begin to think he really 
does know the world much better than I do, though he never 
has been out of London and I came all the way from Devonshire.” 

A conclusion which our readers, we have no doubt, have long 
since come to. 

The prisoners were permitted to pass the rest of the day undis- 
turbed, but towards evening the door of their chamber was unbarred, 
and Kelf made his appearance, carrying a lamp and a supply of wood 
and coals. 

‘Poor boy,” said Emma, observing the mark of the lash still red 
upon his visage. ‘I am afraid your master hurt you very much.” 

The idiot nodded and smiled, as much as to say that he did not 
mind it. . 

‘* Does he often beat you?” inquired Nancy. 

‘*Yes, every day.” 

‘*The wretch !” exclaimed both the girls. 

‘*Jem does not mind pain, now,” he murmured; “ good ladies 
speak for Jem—good for him—good for him !” 

As he stood gazing upon them, the restless wandering expression 
of his eyes, and the twitching of the muscles of his features gra- 
dually decreased. 

Suddenly the voice of Jasper Crouch was heard calling on him 
to descend. 

The idiot shuddered, and ran out of the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


PREVENTION OF RarLRoaD CoLLis1ons.—A simple mechanical 
contrivance, worked either by the steam power of the engine or by hand, is 
proposed for the prevention of railroad collisions. If by hand, let powerful 
double-acting levers force steel-faced shoes—each thirty to forty inches long 
and three or four inches wide—down upon the rails, the front end or both ends 
champered or rounded up, and their under sides scored or cut pile-like. The 
rails would suffer considerabie abrasion by the full power of such an appliance 
but let these rails or danger breaks be used only when danger is ahead; and 
even if the rails have to be replaced, the cost of such replacement will be small 
compared with the loss that is prevented. 


AMERICAN AND EvroPeaNn MILL MACHINERY.—It is ascertained 
that in the use of improved machinery, American flour mills are far in advance 
of those in Europe. At the commencement of the present century the French, 
as well as ourselves, introduced the system of creepers and elevators, by which 
a considerable amount of labor was saved, and the operation of grinding ren- 
dered more complete; and from time immemorial it been the custom to 
drive the millstones from a large spur wheel, rovnd which they were placed, 
poy middle .———_ This arrangement of the grin ‘ing process is still in 

many parts of France. The millstones a: aett 
bette; in aghand by guesine re generally a... by straps or 

ARTIFICIAL CRYSTALS AND MINERALS.—MM. Senarmount and 
Becquerel have obtained surprising results in the artificial formation of crys- 
tals and minerals. Some among their specimens of chrysolite and chrysoberyl 
are hard enough to cut glass. Some curious effects also have been noticed in 
the course of their investigations and experiments. Glass containing arsenic 
though at first transparent, becomes cloudy and opaque, then waxy, and finally 
crystalline. A familmr instance of similar effect is offered by barley sugar 
which gradually loses its transparency and becomes somewhat waxy in texture. 
ame ey is, that powdered loaf sugar, mixed with sulphuric acid, 
pony hd —- which, when in a dry state, detonates in a man- 

VoLcanic REPEATING FrrRE-aRm. 
of ae = W. Post, is capable of being di 
in Jess than one minute. It has but one dischargin; 
revolve. Under the barrel is a tube—the oréinasy diene 
which is placed a cylinder-conical minie-formed ball, which has a deep cavit 
in the back end, containing both the powder and the percussion cap oe cont 
ing of cork between the cap and the outer covering prevents all danger of ex- 
plosion by accident. The act of cocking the gun places a ball in the discharg- 


ing b: . £ : - 
ac . — The whole mechanism is extremely simple, and apparently very 


—This weapon, the invention 
scharged thirty times consecutively 


ELEectTRo MaGnetic APPARATUS.—An improv i 
G> — ed electro 
apparatus for motive power has been invented, part of which may ita 
ployed separately for the generation of electro currents. The invention con- 
me = fist, in an electro-magnetic engine of two concentric cylinders, placed one 
be in the other, and having formed on them rings of iron, the outer cylinder 
berm stationary and the inner cylinder revolving, both cylinders being pro- 
: ~ with electro magnets, consisting of rectangular soft iron strips or plates 
x > the rings by which the cylinders are surrounded, the plates of the in- 
prt inder being on its outer surface, projecting radically outwards, and those 
= e outer cylinder being on its inner surface, projecting radically inwardls— 
ae conducting wires being coile? around the plates for the passage of the 
ric fluid and the consequent development of magnetic action. 





CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H. Darzzy, Newport, Ky.—In your proposed solution of Prob- 
lem LIV. in three moves, suppose, when you check with Queen 
at R 7, Black interposes Queen at Kts 2 instead of King, as you 
make him—what becomes of your mate in three ?-—Eb. 

GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND 
NEW YORK CLUBS. 
GAME FIRST. GAME SECOND. 
New York against Philadelphia. Philadelphia against New York. 
Scotch Gambit 


wuts. Sicilian Opening. BLACK. WHITE. . BLACK. 
New York. Phi ja. Philadelphia. New York. 
1 RtoQ2 31 Kt to Kts 7 29 QRwQB 29 R takes R 
to QT 32 R tks P (ch) 80 R tks R 30 PtoK R4 
33 oKtssq 33 BtoK5 81 QtoK B6 31 B home 
341. NtT (ch) 34 KtoB 32 B tks Q Kt P 
35 Rizk. K RP 


PROBLEM: LIX.—Tue Dovate Entenpre.—By 8. Loyp.— 
Respectful, dedicated to N. Marache. Either black or white 
having the m. ve to mate in four moves. : 


pee 
if . wy q 
al 

_, Cod 


Wa 
a Yj | oe 
2: sa 
a JEL. 


‘WHITE. 
Game LIX.—-Evans Gamert.—Between Mr. Meap, President of the N. Y. 
Chess Club, and ancther strong player. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. — Mr. M Mr. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 20 KRP1 B to QKt3 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 21 P takes P B takes R ch 
8 BtoQB4 BtoQ 22 K takes B Q to Q5 ech 
4PtoQKt4 B takes P 23 QBinterposes Q takes K B 
5 PtoQB3 BtoQR4 24 P takes P QKtoQ Kt 
6 Castles K KttoK2 25 Qtakes K KtP Qtoi R5 ch 
7PtoQ4 P takes P 26 K to Kt Q R takes P 
8 K KttoKt5' QKttoK4 27 Kt to Q2 QtoK R2 
9 BtoQKt3 (a) Pw Q4 28 QtoK B6 Castles 
10 P takes P PtoK R38 29 QtoQB6 QRtoK2 
11 PtoK B4 BitoK Kt5 30 KttoK4(f) QtoK Kt3 
12 QtoK takes Kt 31 KttoK B6ch KtoR 
13 P takes Kt (b) Kt takes ? 32 QtoQ6 R to K Kt 
14 QtoK Kt3 B to K 7 (c) 33 Kt takesR(g) Q takes Q 
15 BtoQR4ch (d)P toQB3 34 P takes Q R takes B 
16 QB takes P QtoQKt3 35 PtoQ7 PtoQ7 
17 PtoQB4 P to Q 6 ch (e) 36 P queens P queens ch 
18 RtoK B2 Q to QKt7 37 Q takes Q B takes Q 
19 P takes Kt Q takes QR White resigns. 


(a) Btakes K B P ch, would hardly have been good play, for though white 
would have recovered the pawn originally given, his position would not have 
been so attacking. 

) Better, we should think, to take with queen. 
c 
a) 


Finely played. : 
The obj-ct of this check is not apparent to us. It seems to place the 
bishop in a weak —- besides opening a fine field of attack for black. 
e) The play all along here on the part of black is of the highest style. 
J) White plays this part of the game well, but is contending against an 
overwhelming force. 
(g) Might a5 well lose the game one way as another. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LVIII. 


WHITE. BLACK 

1 Qto K B4 (ch) 1 K takes it 
2 BiOGRs teh 2 K takes Q 
8 BtoQR8 (ch 3 K takes B 
KttoQB2. Mate. 








MUCH WISDOM IN A LITTLE SPACE. 


Atv, is said to have been first discovered at Rocha, in Syria, 
about a. p. 1300 ; it was found in Tuscany, in 1460 ; was brought 
to perfection in England, in 1668: was discovered in Ireland, 
in 1757; and in Anglesey, in 1790. Alum is a salt used as a 
mordant in tanning; it is used also to harden tallow, and to 
whiten bread. It may be made of pure clay exposed to vapors 
of sulphuric acid, and sulphate of potash added to the ley ; but 
it is usually obtained by means of ore called alum slate. 

Amazonia, discovered by Francisco Orellana, in 1580. Com- 
ing from Peru, Orellana sailed down the river Amazon to the 
Atlantic, and observing companies of women in arms on its 
banks, he called the country Amazonia, and gave the name of 
Amazon to the river, which had previously been called Mar- 
anon. . 


Amen. This word is as old as the Hebrew itself. In that 
language it meahstrue, faithful, certain. Employed in devotions, 
at the end of a prayer, it implies, so be it ; at the termination of 
a creed, so itis. It has been generally used, both in the Jewish 
and Christian churches, at the conclusion of prayer. 

Amenve Honoraste, originated in France in the ninth cen- 
tury. It was first an infamous punishment inflicted on traitors 
and sacrilegious persons: the offender was delivered into the 


hands of the hangman; his shirt was stripped off, a rope put ; 


about his neck, and a taper in his hand ; he was then led into 
court, and was obliged to pray pardon of God, the king, and the 
country. Death or banishment sometimes followed. Amende 
honorable is now a term used for making recantation in open 
court, or in the presence of the injured party. 

AnaBaptists. This sect rose about a. p. 1525, and was known 
in England before 1549. John of Leyden, Muncer, Storck, and 
other German enthusiasts, about the time of the Reformation, 
spread its doctrines. The anabaptists of Munster (who are, of 
course, properly distinguished from the existing mild sect of 
this name in England) taught that infant baptism was a con- 
trivance of the devil, that there is no original sin, that men 
have a free will in spiritual things, and other doctrines still 
more wild and absurd. Munster they called Mount Zion, and 
one Mathias, a baker, was declared to be the king of Zion. 
Their enthusiasm led them to the maddest practices, and they, 
at length, rose in arms under pretence of gospel liberty. Mun- 
ster was taken about fifteen months afterwards, and they were 
all put to death. The anabaptists of England differ from other 
Protestants in little more than the not baptizing children, as 
appears by a confession of faith, published by the representa- 
tives of above one hundred of their congregations, in 1689. 

Howors.—Greece, in the heroic times, rendered to all her 
great generals and captains some liberal reward asa proof of 
the public approbation and respect. This was sometimes offered 
in the shape of a vase of gold, or of a silver tripod, or some 





other valuable article either of utility or of mere ornament. 
Similar rewards were conceded to the victorious Roman leader 
in the shape of a triumph or ovation. Nor was it to military - 
merit alone that the ancients decreed honors: the Fine Arts 
were made objects of national regard and encouragenient. 
Philosophy, eloquence, painting, poetry, music, sculpture, 
architecture, were each enabled to aspire to the highest distinc- 
tions. The Lacedemonians, even aJthough their education was 
decidedly warlike, erected statues to the poet Tyrtwus. At the 
celebrated public games in Sparta, prizes were distributed to 
the most successful amongst the poets and musicians. Athens 
erected statues to Solon, to Socrates, and an infinity of others. 
To Homer temples were raised; and various poets and artists 
received crowns, prerogatives, and often the rights of eitizen- 
ship. The Athenians inscribed upon the front of their temples 
the names of the able architects who had designed them. The 
town of Pergamus purchased with the public funds a palace for 
the reception of the works of Apelles. The Eleans, for whom 
Phidias executed the statue of Jupiter Olympus, in honor for 
the memory of the artist, and in respect for the surpassing 
beauty of his work, erected, in favor of his descendants, a 
lucrative office, of which the only duty consisted in taking 
care of, and keeping free from blemish that celebrated piece of 
art. In the times of the republic, by the Romans, amongst 
whom the use of arms constituted the chief, nay, almost the 
only species of merit, few testimonies of esteem were awarded 
to the practisers of the Fine Arts. ‘They affixed no honorable 
distinctions to the successful architect, painter, or sculptor, in- 
asmuch as these peaceful avocations were, for the most part, 
cultivated either by slaves or freedmen. It was not until the 
reign of Augustus Cesar that the Arts were duly honored. On 
the revival of intellectual energy, after the darkness of the 
middle ages, the Arts were liberally encouraged. Michael _ 
Angelo was high in favor with the fieree Julius II. Raphael 
was greatly beloved by Leo X.; and the emperor Maximilian 
became the warm patron of Albert Durer, whom he ennobled. 
Leonardo da Vinci died in the arms of Francis I. Rubens en- 
joyed the highest consideration, and was entrusted with im- 
portant negotiations both by Philip IV. of Spain and Charles 
II. of England. Even the stern Henry VIII. was a mild and 
kind master to Holbein ; and the illustrious name of Medici 
will at once recall the zeal of that princely family for the culti- 
vation of the Fine Aris. 

Hvavenor, a French word used after the year 1560, as an ap- 
pellation for a Protestant. Its origin, and consequently its 
literal meaning, has received various explanations. Their his- 
tory forms an important feature in the annals of persecution. 
The religious prejudices of the people were kept alive by con- 
tending political factions, till France was nearly desolated by 
what was termed ‘‘religious wars ;’’ and at length a dreadful 
massacre of the Huguenots took place on St. Bartholomew's 
day, 1572. Henry 1V., 1598, protected them by the ediet of 
Nantes; but Louis XIV., 1685, revoked this edict, in con- 
sequence of which 500,000 Huguenots fled to Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, England, and America, where their industry 
and wealth found a welcome reception. 





THE WAY THE SPONGE IS OBTAINED. ® 


Spronee is a cellular fibrous tissue produced by small animals 
almost imperceptible, called Polypi by naturalists, which live in 
the sea. ‘This tissue is said to be covered, in its recent state with 
a kind of semi-fluid thin coat of animal jelly, susceptible of a 
slight contraction or trembling.on being touched, which is the 
only symptom of vitality displayed by the sponge. After death 
this jelly disappears, and leaves merely the sponge, formed by the 
combination cf a multitude of small capillary tubes, capable of re- 
ceiving water in their interior, and of becoming thereby distended. 
Sponges occur attached to stones at the bottom of the sea, and 
abound particularly on the shores of the islands in the Grecian 
Archipelago. Although analogousin their origin to coral, sponges 
are quite different in their nature; the former being composed al- 
most entirely of carbonate of lime; while the latter are formed of 
the same elements as animal matters, and afford on distillation a 
considerable quantity of ammonia. 

Dilute sulphuric acid has been recommended for bleaching 
sponges, after the calcareous impurities have been removed by 
muriatic acid. Chlorine water answers better. 

The sponges of commerce are usually prepared before they 
come to the market, by being beaten and soaked in dilute muria- 
tic acid with a view to bleach them, and to dissolve any adherent 
portions of carbonate of lime. Three kinds are found commonly 
in the market, and known as the Turkey; the variety of the 
same, which is véfy rare; and the West Indian. On examining 
the living sponge of commerce with a power of about 500 linear, 
the fleshy matter will be distinctly observed, having in its 
interior gemme, which are considered to be the young. These 
are occasionally given off from the mass of living matter. The 
greater portion of the mass of sponge consists of small cylindrical 
threads or fibres, various in size. The spicule are not found 
within these, but in the large and flattened fibres, and varying 
in number from one to three or more, imbedded in their sub- 
stance. Sometimes one spiculum rrojects a half or more from 
the side of the fibre, and is then only covered with the animal 
matter at the base, or half way up. The fibres of the West 
Indian species of sponge have been clearly proved to be solid. In 
the rare variety of Turkey sponge, the fibres are possessed of 
vessels which anastomose in various directions, differing much in 
size, and not imbedded in horny fibre, but in a separate sheath. 
This true vascular tissue performs very important functions in 
the economy of the animal during life. In some of the tubes of 
sponge have been observed small globules, the lergest of which 
measured the 1666th of an inch, and the smallest the 50,000th of 
aninch. They were accidentally perceived to move from right 
to left. 

The sponge is an article of such common use about our 
houses, that its appearance is familiar to all, yet few persons 
think of its origin, or inform themselves how or when it is pro- 
duced. Our beautiful illustrations will give the most casual 
reader a clearer idea of its origin and most celebrated mart for its 
sale, than could of mere word description. The Levantine 
sponge is the most celebrated for its fineness and delicacy of tex- 
ture, other places also produce the ‘staple,’ but none can vie 
with those of oriental origin. The. manner of gathering the 
sponge from the rocks under the sea is novel, and to those 
in it often a dangerous pursuit. The boats employed in the busi- 
ness proceed to the “grounds” early in the morning, and cast 
anchor. The divers have nothing on but a sort of sack which 
covers the breast. In descending, they go down by the aid of a 
rope attached to a heavy weight. Arriving at the bottom, the 
diver moves about and by feeling selects the best specimens 
within his reach, whieh secured he puts in the sack on his 
breast and when exhausted ascends_to the surface of the water. 
In this laborious way the day is passed. When the sponge is 
first taken out of the water, it is enveloped in a gelatine animal 
substance, which makes it very heavy, and causes it to hold 
water ; by placing the sponge on the ground, and treading it with 
the feet, the gelatinous substance is discharged, and but very 
little more preparation is necessary to prepare the sponge for 
market. 

The Levantine merchants in the business gather 
up the sponges collected from different places and concen- 
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trate them at Tripoli, at 
which city is the grand 
mart for its sale and 
distribution. At these 
gatherings are to be seen 
the Druses, the Turks, 
the Kourdes, and many 
merchants of Greece, 
together with agents 
connected with houses 
situated in Paris. The 
sponges are brought into 
the market place in large 
willow baskets, and the 
venders stand and chaffer 
for them in the streets. 
No place in the whole 
city is really more attrac- 
tive than this centre, made 
so from the fact that the 
thing offered for sale is of 
gteat intrinsic value, and 
also because it brings toge- 
ther so many different na- 
tions, who are interested 
in it as an article of mer- 
chandise. Amongst deal- 
ers, sponges are divided 
into three different quali- 
ties, relating to color, fine- 
ness of texture and elasti- 
city. The white, with fine 
grain, constitutes the first 
quality, and brings the 
highest price. The second, 
called Chimousse, is not so 
agrecable, but is of that 
quality ordinarily met 
with. The third, or coarse 
kind, is used for the most 











common purposes, and 
never forms a part of the 
toilette. 

+» Tripoli, the great seat of 
the sponge trade, is the 
sea-port town of Syria, 
capital of a pashalic, on the 
Mediterranean. It is neatly 
built, and surrounded by 
fine gardens, but the 
marshy character of its, 
vicinity renders it un- 
healthy. ‘The houses are 
chiefly of stone, and the 
town has many remains of 
medieval architecture; in 
and around it are many 
and numerous _ granite 
columns, and traces-of an- 
tiquity. ‘Tripoli, doubt- 
less, owed its name to its 
consisting of three dis- 
tinct towns, while the 
Marina, or el Mina, the: 
principal seat of trade is a 
separate quarter, south- 
west, on @ projecting point. 
of land bordering the port. 
The harbor is small and. 
shallow, and frequently 
unsafe; but the town, in: 
spite of this, does consider-- 
able trade. ‘Tripoli is @ 
Greek Bishop’s see, and} 
the residence of several’ 
European consuls, It was- 
taken by the Crusaders in 
1108, at which time a valu- 
able library was consigned 
to the flames. 








THE STONGE DIVERS ENGAGED IN GATHERING SPONGES. 
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TRIP OF THE WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY OF CHARLESTON, §. C., TO THE BATTLE GROUND 
OF COWPENS. 
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WASHINGTON LIGHT INFAN- 
TRY, CHARLESTON, §. C. 


Tue arrogant right claimed by Great 
Britain of taking her native-born sub- 
jects wherever she might find them, ° 
the search under this pretext of 
United States vessels, and the seizure 
and detention as British deserters of 
naturalized American citizens, with 
the gross outrage committed in June, 
1807, upon the frigate «‘ Chesapeake” 
within American waters, are matters 
of familiar historic record. 

The sound of the Leopard’s inso- 
lent guns had scarcely died along our 
ocean-washed shores, when a thou- 
sand gallant men sprang to arms, 
eager to assert the national honor and 
punish the national insulter. Among 
the numbers whom this wanton ag- 
gression roused was a company of 
gentlemen in Charleston, 8.C., who, 
organizing themselves under the name 
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ENCAMPMENT OF THE WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY ON TH BATTLE FIELD OF COWPENS,. 


of Washington, called , Dade’s command in Florida and the defenceless condition of St. | heritages,” had long been a cherished wish of the “ Wash- 
to their leadership Wil- Augustine called the company, in 1836, again to the battle-field, | ington Light Infantry,” and to Cowpens, doubly endeared to 
liam Lowndes, that a them by the treasured relic it had left in their 
pure and great states- keeping, they instinctively turned as the 
man who, himself a fittest field for their effort. The proposition, 
prominent candidate for made in January, to put their purpose into 
the Presidency, has, in immediate execution, was therefore eagerly 
his remark upon that accepted, and preparations were begun at 
office, “ that it was one once. Our space will not permit us to give 
neither to be sought for | the full details of the interesting trip; it 
nor declined,’”’ embodied must suffice us to say that, after due prepara- 
somewhat of that spirit | tion, the company, in fine spirits and with? 
of incorruptible integri- | the hearty good wishes of the entire people ; 
ty which was ever the | of Charleston, left that city, and reached 
MONUMENT ERECTED ON THE FIELD sole guide of his motives | Columbia on the following morning at eight 
OF COWPENS. and conduct. Sprung | , o’clock, and after a hearty though hasty re- 
from such parentage, | ception and collation, the train exchanged 
and nurtured by such sentiments, it is a matter of no surprise | for another, which was soon speeding rapidly 
that upon Col. William Washington’s death his widow should | over the road to Laurens. Believing that 
have unhesitatingly turned to the “ Washington Light Infantry” - our readers will be interested with the details 
as the fittest custodians of her husband’s flag. That bright crim- | of the trip from an eye-witness, we quote the 
son relic, which had floated so triumphantly over the fierce field ' language of our eloquent correspondent : 
of “ Cowpens,” before whose avenging glance Tarleton’s dastard | “The command to ‘fall in promptly,’ 
‘*‘ Legion” had quailed and shrunk, and which had well nigh | leaves little time, however, for the refreshing 
been lost at «‘ Eutaw’’ by Col. Washington’s too daring impetu- exercise of yawning, so, stowing away blank- 
osity, his widow herself delivered to this company with the follow- ets, buckling on knapsacks, and tightening 
ing charge: ‘¢ Gentlemen, to your hands I commit the flag of my straps, we find ourselves on coming into line 
husband; it has never been dishonored while in his keeping, I in the presence of the ‘Palmetto Troop,’ — 
am sure it never will be in yours!” A company called into the: dragoons of the Dist. assembled 
existence under circumstances so peculiar, and having in charge to give the command a hearty welcome. 














a flag baptized in the blood of the Revolution, could be nothing if Sil The national requisition of speech-making— 
less than brave, patriotic, and a pride to the commonwealth to INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. a custom always to be honored in the breach 
which it belonged. Having served with honor in the war of when possible—is duly complied with, and at 





1812-13, a period of repose occurred until the massacre of Major | where it distinguished itself, and won the hearty approval of ; quick-step, with colors flying and drums beating, we are escorted 
General Scott. From that up to the present time, | throughthevillage. Mutual expressions of good-will are exchanged, 
the history of the corps offers nothing of special | a hundred hearty ‘ God-speeds’ and earnest wishes for the success 
interest, and, save the occasional interchange of | of our enterprise received, and turning our faces reluctantly on 
courtesies with similar military bodies in neigh-’' these hospitabie hosts, we prepare resolutely for the work now 
boring cities—undiminished in numbers and spirit 
—the monotony of its peaceful life met no inter- 
ruption until the beginning of the year just 
closed (1856,) when a patriotic object was sug- 
gested and carried out, that properly serves as a 
memorable incident in the conduct of volunteer 
companies in times of peace. > 
The traditional history of no State in the AN = ; / 
Union is more redolent of revolutionary fame i a == : 
than that of South Carolina! From the moun- Ww ! 
te | 








tains to the seaboard every district within her B m 
limits can tell of some fierce sanguinary struggle ; / b 
from ‘“ King’s Mountain” to Charleston, there ? ‘ 

is not a foot of her soil the possession of \ . 7 a 4 Z \ Al 
which has not been hotly contested ; and though, ; , (ny, 4 \) ee 
from the force of circumstances, the scenes 1Z ifr a 
enacted upon her arena are apparently less = g (yal 
grand than the triumphs won elsewhere, they > "= AVS a. 4 Ee, ' Xx ¥ 
were not on this account a whit the lees im- : SAS 7 i] 
portant to the success of the general cause. Any “SS “ yy : 
detailed enumeration of her battle-fields—and i h Wy Uy, 
their name is legion—or discussion of their re- \s om” . 
spective magnitude or importance would here be 
out of place, but of the battle of «« Cowpens,” with 
which we have more particularly to do, an able 
and honest historian has, we think justly, said, 
‘It was the first link in that chain of events 
which finally led to tke capture of Cornwallis, 
and the successful termination of the revolu- 
tionary war.’’ And yet, in criminal disregard of 
the filial sentiment, «‘ Children, forget not your 
fathers!”” no stone within the borders of the 
State had been erected to designate those conse- 
crated spots where the sacrifices to liberty were 
offered, and the traveller trod the sod of. her 


















= > - é holiest places, unheeding that the mould he 
—— SSS — had been watered by the best blood of 
nN SSS uth Carolina’s sons. To remedy this apparent 








=) P depreciation of the men of the Revolution, and 
rescue from oblivion, by the elevation of some 


WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY, CHARLESTON, 8. C., FULL<D 
? Ny 8 © ~DRESS : 
: appropriate mark, one at least of these “her 
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fairly begun. A hundred miles of untried mountain road lie 
before us! What will be its vicissitudes, and how endured or over- 
come, our inexperience happily keeps us in blessed ignorance of. 
But the waggons, already provided, are packed and waiting, the 
restive muleteers nod to us with their shaken whips, and at the 
lively call of the bugle the column of march is formed, and with 
arms slung at will aad the route step, we take the road. 

«A startling thing for those simple-minded country people 
must have been this sight of armed soldiers, with their attendant 
baggage train and guard in ‘piping times of peace,’ thus pur- 
suiny their way on—to them—an unknown errand, with all the 
sober steadiness of military order. White-haired urchins, in 
half frightened pleasure, peeped at the strange procession from 
the crevices of protecting fences, or, perched on gate and rail, 
listened with childish delight to the long-drawn bugle notes and 
rattling drum. Gaping rusties stared from their covered porches 
at this novel raid, end wondered what it meant; and gray- 
haired crones, whose chairs for many a winter had never left the 
accustomed hearth, were wheeled to the windows to witness a 
scene, of which the experience, even of these, ‘the oldest in- 
habitants,’ offered no solution. Little time was there, however, 
either to receive or answer queries, and we kept steadily on until 
about five miles from the village, when the advanced guard sent 
back notice ef a discovered spring, and the declining shadows 
warned us of approaching night. 

“Quickly the waggous are unlimbered and relieved of their 
loads, and soon the tents’ white walls were glinting back the sun 
light, whose last beams are slowly fading on the gentle slope 
where our camp is pitched. Ere long the guards are posted, 
while busy hands are dragging up brushwood to kindle the cheer- 
ful camp-fires. ’ 

«« Bright and cloudless rose the morning of the eighteenth, and 
at earliest dawn the impatient reveillé startled into bustling life 
the drowsy camp, and active hands soon complete the prepara- 
tions for a long day’s march. That most important of a soldier's 
duties, viz., the securing of a good breakfast, was satisfactorily 
perfermed, a daguerreotype of ‘Camp Gilchrist’* secured, and 
the rising sun saw our tents struck and packed, our teams in 
harness, and the eager column already en route. : 

** Along the banks of many a graceful rivulet, whese brawling 
waters occasionally swept our path, catching now and then a 
glimpse of the grand old ‘Blue Ridge,’ with its massive chain 
piled away like a bank of sombre clouds in the Far West, we 
kept our read, and about noon reached the Pacolet, whose swift 
stream our undaunted captain crossed, paddle in hand, on a 
couple of barrels lashed together, with a guard line attached in 
case of accident. None happened, however; the current was 
bravely stemmed, the opposite shore gained in safety, and, ‘tak- 
ing vp our carriage,’ without mishap or detention, after an easy | 
and pleasant march, we reached the ‘ Cowpens’ about three o’ clock 
in the afternoon. Thus far our weary steps had kept time only to 
the occasional tap of the drum, or been enlivened, at intervals, 
by the solitary bugle note, but now, as if the genius loci had 
fired all with a novel inspiration, the swelling strains of martial 
music burst suddenly on the ear, and with brighter eye, and 
firmer tread, we mounted the brow of the declivity at quickstep, 
and planting our banneret on the same spot where, three quar- 
ters of a century ago, it had first been flung to the breeze, we 
made the silent forest ring with three times three hearty cheers. 

“ Little time was allowéd the members of the company to give 
vent to our enthusiasm, for much was to be accomplished ere the 
morrow, and each man readily accepted and resolutely began his 
share of the work. ‘ High on the heath our tents were spread,’ 
and before the long line of stacked arms the, restless sentry was 
soon pacing his beat. A more sumptuous dinner than usual was 
spread and heartily partaken of in honor of the occasion, and 
the tasks of the eve:iug completed, mirth and glee and up- 
roarious merriment startled with their wild revelry the stillness 
of those ancient woods, while music and the glare of blazing 
bonfires and the fiery flight of brilliant rockets lent an addi- 
tional enchantment to the exciting masque. But as the hours 
sped, these all in turn yielded to the usurpation of a more 
despotic sway, and from the brooding wings of night stillness 
and darkness dropped stealthily down. 

** We sat alone by the embers of a slowly dying fire, and memory, 
busy with the past, called up the dim-remembered shapes and 
shifting scenes of the time ‘long ago.’ Overhead the drowsy 
folds of the national flag stirred lazily to the gentle night- winds, 
in which our little banner, as if conscious of its native air, 
flapped incessantly. ‘The plaintive note of the whip-poor-will 
broke at intervals upon the dreary stillness, and in the deep 
gloom, giant pines—the guardian watchers of the plain—lifted 
their tall forms, in whose melancholy soughing fancy caught the 
murmur of an eternal requiem to the brave departed who had 
fallen on this field.. Behind the shadowy copse, like a pale pro- 
phetess, the moon sailed solemnly up, and against its quiet light 
spectral cypresses stretched their gaunt arms imploringly. 

“A different picture these looked down upon seventy-five years 
ago! Now, all was security and rest; then, naught but eager 
bustle, and active preparation, and dispiriting doubts, and half 
acknowledged fears, and sad forebodings for self and country. 
Where these quiet sleepers lay, wakeful eyes watched vigilantly 
for the dawn of an eventful morrow, upon which many of them, 
alas! were to be forever closed in dark death. Over all, now, 
brooded the motionless quiet of the grave; then, the sound of 
earnest voices from closely gathered groups, of sharpened swords 
and burnished arms, and neighing steeds haruessed for battle 
broke angrily on the air. From knot to knot of those sturdy 
men, whose bronzed features glowed redly in the firelight, flitted 
a ta!l form, at the encouraging tones of whose voice, as he dropped 
here and there a word of advice, or cheer, or command, the 
clenched hand and more closely knitted brow told of their angry 
purpose, and their high confidence in the leadership of him who 
addressed them. This smooth-shaven turf, on which, we now 
reclined, had been torn by the hurtling ba'l, and the ploughing 
artillery whee!, and the rush of impetuous squadrons; here the 
fierce hand to hand struggle, with its burning hate, and smothered 
curses, and deep-drawn breath, and tight!y-braced sinews, and 
desperate hold never to be relaxed except in death, had been 
enacted ; and here the deadly bullet had stopped the pulse, and 
the keen sabre drank the life-blood of many a high heart. Hard 
was it to realize that from the grim and recking demon of this 
bloody field had sprung the angel offspring of liberty and 
happiness and peace. 

* * a + +. 


* * 


** Before the sun we rose on the morning of the twenty-second, 
and breakfast despatched, the work for which we had come up 
thither was eagerly commenced. The sharp rap of chisel and 





mallet, the clink of trowels, the loud shouts and boisterous calls 
of the workers, the quick and oft repeated challenges of the sen- | 
tries, the glancing of bright uniforms amid the deep green of | 
surreunding woods, the suowy canvas flapping in the breeze, | 
the crackling fires, the waving flags and glittering arms, made up | 
2 scene as picturesque as novel, and one not easily forgotten. | 
The news of the intended celebration had spread for miles around, | 
and sedres of spectators from every quarter were momentarily | 
pouring in. Old men, whose fathers had been actors in the strife, 

- who had often listened with boyish enthusiasm to the story of the 


* Our s¢ pe were named in honor of surviving captains, in the order 
of their respecfive commands. 


stirring fight from the knees of many a participant, came to renew 
the old associations of their youth. Stalwart forms were there, 
whose firm tread and steady hand and quick eye betokened a 
manly independence, and a ready and skilful use of the rifle 
they often bore. Grand-dames and matrons, and blooming 
mountain girls, with native roses in their cheeks, mingled their 
flowing dresses with the homelier-garb of the men. And children 
of every age and sex, and condition and style of garment, with 
wondering eyes and gaping mouths look admiringly on. 

‘«* The evening before, with a good chart of the field and plan of 
the battle, and the assistance of those familiar with the place and 
action, we had made a careful survey of the whole ground, and 
succeeded in locating, as near as possible, the very spot where 
Tarleton’s legion had first been checked by Washington’s charge. 
Clearing this, the corner stone and foundation had been laid, and 
the erection of the base now went rapidly on. This was composed 
of a rough granite block, selected from the field itself, and in it 
was inserted a white marble slab, bearing these words: ‘This 
monument was erected by the Washington Light Infantry, 
Capt. L M. Hatch, April, 1856.’ On this rose an octagonal 
pillar, about four feet in height, made of concrete, the shells 
used in the composition of which were gathered near Fort 
Moultree, and a thick marble slab of the same shape, surmounted 
the whole, whose several sides bore the following inscription : 

‘WASHINGTON.’ 

‘THE WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY OF CHARLESTON, TO WHOSE 
CUSTODY THE wWIpow or WILLIAM WASHINGTON 
ENTRUSTED HIS BANNER, VISITED THIS BATTLE 
FIELD, APRIL, 1856, AND AGAIN WAVED 
OVER IT THE FLAG BORNE BY 
HIM ON THAT OCCASION.’ 

‘ MORGAN.’ ‘HOWARD.’ 

‘FORT MOULTREE, KING’S MOUNTAIN, COWPENS, EUTAW SPRINGS. 
OUR, HERITAGE.’ 

‘PICKENS.’ 

‘TO THE VICTORS OF COWPENS: WE ENJOY THE RESULT OF 
THEIR STRUGGLES, LET US EMULATE THE VIRTUES 
WHICH SECURED IT.’ 


‘* From the centre of the pedéstal towered up a fluted iron shaft, 
capped by a ball on which rested a gilded eagle with extended 
wings. . In the interior of the monument were deposited, a bottle 
of Kutaw spring water, a brick from the house in which the 
British took refuge on that hotly contested day, the roll of the 
officers and members of the company present, and a pamphlet 
descriptive of the battle from Dr. Johnson's narrative. 

« About noon, the task of erection was completed and the shaft 
lifted into its place. There is a slight pause and hush as it is 
being adjusted; the plumber leaps from the pedestal, and the 
air rocks with the thundering salute from the guns of the ‘ Cow- 
pens Artillery,’ and reiterated cheers from a thousand mountain 
lungs send ‘the wild chorus flying’ over wood and hill and 
plain. 

‘** A pic-nic, provided by the fair ladies of Spartanburg, is duly 
honored, and this finished, a rough stand y erected, and our 
rude memorial to virtue and valor solemnly dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises by our venerable chaplain. Addresses are 
made, as called for, by one of our ex-senators—an old and 
esteemed commander of the corps—and others present, and at 
their close our banner song, whose effect was greatly heightened 
by the myriad voices joining in chorus, was sung. 

‘Our work was done; our enterprise, a small one it is true, 
but dear to those who undertook it, was successful; the names of 
Morgan, Washington, Pickens, McCall, Howard, will henceforth 
be identified in more than mere memory with the place of their 
renown. After performing several evolutions, and deploying as 
skirmishers over the ground where the British line was first 
checked by the picked marksmen of Cunningham and McDowal, 
we abandoned ‘Camp Porter,’ and bivouacked that night on 
the banks of the Pacolet, not far from the ford which Tarleton 
crossed on the night previous to the battle.” The following day 
over a miry road, through a rain which tried our mettle and 
india-rubber cloths to the utmost, we marched twenty-seven 
miles, and well fagged out, rested that evening within thirteen 
miles of Greenville. At this place a ball, and in Columbia a 
dinner, were cheerfully and successfully encountered, and on 
the afternoon of the twenty-sixth we were welcomed back to 
Charleston by our remaining comrades and some other military 
companies. Thus, in times of peace and by unpractised pedes- 
trians, a journey of five hundred miles, one hundred of which 
were marched on foot over rough mountain roads, was under- 
taken and successfully accomplished; and thus was erected, by 
untaught hands, the first memorial in honor of a battle fought 
on Southern soil. 

“ESTO PERPETUA!”’ 


Branps. Various have been the customs of most nations re- 
specting them. The Tartars, out of a religious principle, waged a long and 
bloo'y war with the Persians, declaring them infidels, because they would 
net cut their beards after the rites of Tartary. The Greeks wore their beards 
till the time of Alexander, who ordered the Macedonians to be shaved lest the 
beard should give a handle to their enemies, 330 B.c. Beards were worn 
by the Romans, 297 B.c. They have been worn for centuries by the Jews. 





in England, they were not fashionable after the C nquest, 4.p. 1066, until the | 


thirteenth century, and were discontinued at the Restoration. 
even of rank, did not cut their beards until within these few years; and Peter 
the Great, notwithstanding his enjoining them to shave, was obliged to keep 
officers on foot to cut off the beard by force. 


WALDENSES. The persecution of this sect in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century led to the establishment of the Holy Office or Inquisi- 
tion. 


were at first jealous of this mission, armed as it was with great power, aud 
the feudal chiefs refused to obey the orders of the legates, a.p. 1203-4. One 
of the monks, the first inquisitor, Peter Chateauneuf, having been assassi- 
nated, the aspiring pontiff called on all the neighboring powers to march into 
the heretical distvict. All obstinate heretics were placed at the disposal of 


Simon de Montfori, commander of this crusade, and the whole race of the 
Waldense, anl Albigenses were ordered to be pursued with fire and sword. 
N ither sex, age, nor condition was spared; the country became a witderness, 
and the towns hesps of smoking ruins. Such was the era of the Inquisition. 
Dominic de Guzman was coustituted first inquisitor-general, 1208. 

Tix. The Phenicians traded with England for this article for 


more than 1100 years before the Christian era. It is said that this trade first 
gave them commercial importance in the ancient werld. Under the Saxons, 
our tin mines appear to have been neglected; but after the coming in of the 
Normans, they produced considerable revenues to the Earls of Cornwall, par- 
ticularly to Richard, brother of Henry III.; a charter and various immunities 
were granted by Edmund, Earl Richard’s brother, who also framed the stan- 
yary laws, laying a duty on the tin, payable to the Earls of Cornwall. Ed- 
ward III. confirmed the tinners in their privileges, and erected Cornwall into a 
dukedom, with which he invested his son, Edward the Black Prince, 1535. 
Since that time, the heirs-apparent to the crown of England, if eldest sons, 
have enjoyed it successively. Tin mines were discovered in Germany, which 
lessened the value of those in England, till then the only tin mines in Europe, 
A.D. 1249.—Anderson. Discovered in Barbary 1640; in India 1740; in New 
Spain 1782. England exports at present, on an average, 1500 tons of unwrought 
tin, besides manufactured tin and tin plates, of the value of £400,000. 


ScreNTIFIC Premiums.—The London Society of Arts propose to 


award premiuins for any improvement in the process of condensing the fumes 
in the smelting of lead slugs; and for the invention of a white metallic alloy, 
free from microscopic faults, which may be successfully applied to the arts; 
also for the discovery or manufacture of a new smokeless fuel, which shall not 


occupy more space or be of greater weight than fuel now in use, and which 
shall be equal in the amount of heating power. 


Pope Innocent II]. had commissioned some monks to preach against the | 
heresies of the Waldenses in Nerbonue and Provence; but the Catholic bishops | 


The Russians, | 





| 





ODE, 


REPEATED ON THE OCCASION OF THE ERECTION OF A MONUMENT 
BY THE WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY, CHARLESTON, 8.C., 
UPON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF COWPENS. 


Hail to the honored dead 
Here with uncovered head 
Reverently bow ; 
Bravely our fathers fought 
On this time-hallowed spot, 
Ne’er shall they be forgot ! 
Solemn, we vow. 


Raise the memorial stone 
From blank oblivion ‘ 
Rescue each name. 
Let our regardful care 
Bid the bright marble bear 
Record, enduring, clear ; 
Give them their fame! 


Freedom’s dark hour was then; 

Grief filled the souls of men, 

War drained their life: 

Vain seemed the patriot’s care, 

Vain every pious prayer, 

Vain woman’s tender tear; 
Fierce was the strife. 


Britain looked grimly down 

Threatening, with haughty frown, 
Ruin and woe: 

Subtle Cornwallis’ art, 

Rawdon’s cold, cruel heart, 

Hot Tarleton’s butcher part, 
Well did they know. 


Here midst the forest shade, 
Anxious but undismayed, 
Heroes had met: 
Friends few and sad they found, 
Foemen were clustering round, 
Toils over all the ground 
Thickly were set. 


Triplet and Tait were near ; 
Clarke’s banner swung in air ; 
Foward the brave, 
Pickens, and stout McCall, 
Stood ready, one and all, 
Whatever fate befall ; 
Fame—or—the grave. 


Washington’s sabre keen 
Flashed o’er the stirring scene 
Prompt for the field ; 
Morgan, their leader high, 
Looked on with eagle eye, 
Earnest to do or die, 
Sworn not to yield. 


Shoulder to shoulder press’d, 

Throbs every manly breast ; 
Eager they stand: 

Georgia’s bold soldiery 

Join in the battle-cry, 

Maryland’s infantry, 
Veteran band. 


Twin Carolina sent 
Men on stern deeds intent, 
Dauntless of heart; 
Forward the strife to share, 
Danger’s dark front to dare, 
Well did Virginia bear 
Her constant part. 


Now like the stormy wave 

When winds in winter rave, 
On come the foe: 

*Midst the loud cannon’s roar 

Deadly the rifles pour— 

Soon the brief battle’s o’er, 
Down, down they go! 


One short half hour is past, 
So long the fight did last, 
Then it was done: 
Then rose the victors’ shout, 
° Then rushed the headlong rout, 
Ended all fear and coubt, 
Valor had won. 


Sacred to victory ! 
Then did our standard fly 
First o’er the plain; 
Hence stained with hostile gore, 
On Eutaw’s field once more 
Its fateful folds they bore, 
Conq’ring again. 


England! thy star has paled, 
Naught thy proud force availed, 
Foiled in the fight: 
Tarleton’s famed horse, that day, 
Turned soon and fast away, 
Scared from the bloody fray, 
Shameless in flight. 


Now let our hearts rejoice ; 
Lift up our cheerful voice 
Grateful to Heaven ; 
Praise, too, those who bled, 
Those who in battle led; 
To the renowned dead 
Due praise be given. 


May the all gracious Power, 

Who gave the glorious hour 
We celebrate, 

Hear even when we pray, 

Smile on our country’s way, 

Make her grow day by day, 
Good, wise, and great. 


Grant us, O God above! 

Grant us in patriot love 
Still te increase: 

Hy thy divine decree, 

Let our blest future be— 

Union and Liberty, 
Virtue and Peace. 


Antinomians, the name first applied by Luther to John 
Agricola, in 1538. The Antinomians trust in the gospel, and 
not in their deeds ; and hold that crimes are not crimes when 
committed by them ; that their own good works are of no good 
effect ; that no man should bestroubled in conscience for sin, 
and other equally absurd doctrines. 


Aytiocu, built by Seleucus, after the battle of Ipsus, 301 s. c. 


New AN2#STHETIC.—At a meeting of the London Medical Society, | In one day, 100,000 of its people were slain by the Jews, 145 
a 


® paper was read on the anesthetic properties of the common puff ball—at 

tention being directed to the subjeet by the fact that in some paris of the 
country bees are stupified by this agent before extracting the contents of the 
hive. The mode of administering this agent is to allow the fumes to be in- 
haled while the dried fungus is in a state of ignition. The effects are perfectly 
similar to those obtained by the agency ef chloreform and ether. 





. ©. In this city, once the capital of Syria, the disciples o 
the Redeemer were first called Christians. The era of Antioce 
is much used by the early Christian writers attached to th 
churches of Antioch and Alexandria: it placed the creation 


| 5492 years B. 0. 
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MUSIC. 


IrautAN Oprra, Fourteents Street.—This establishment 
opens next Monday evening, January 19th, under the direction of 
Maurice Strakosch. The great star of attraction is Signorina Teresa 
Parodi, and we hazard nothing in saying that her vocal and 
histrionic abilities are amply sufficient te sustain an operatic cam- 
paign suécessfully. In the réle of characters which she sustains she 
has no superior, and with the single exception of Grisi she has cer- 
tainly no equal. In dramatic force and passionate intensity, her 
delineations have a living reality which startles and impresses the 
beholder, and places her at once among the great lyric tragedians of 
the age. We remember her career at the Astor Place Opera House, 
when, despite the tremendous Jenny Lind excitement, she drew 
crowded houses at prices more than doubled. It was a great 
triumph, and could only have been achieved by genius of the highest 
order. We have therefore perfect confidence in her ability, and do 
not doubt that her triumph will be equal to that which attended her 
first engagement. She appears on Monday evening in the character 
of Luerezia Borgia, which is one of her most powerful and success- 
ful delineations. We advise our friends not to lose one night of 
Parodi’s engagement. Signorina Parodi will be supperted by 
Madame D’Ormy, Signor Tiberini, whose fine style and charming 
voice we have before alluded to, and Signor Bernardi. The chorus 
and orchestra will be large and efficient, and Maurice Strakosch 
will conduct. The subscription price for twelve nights will be 
twelve dollars, which includes a reserved seat. 

Nrsio’s GARDEN—ENGLISH OprrA.—The Pyne and Harrison 
company still continue their attractive performances at this estab- 
lishment. The production of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” with the 
Lucia of Louisa Pyne and the Edgardo of Mr. Harrison, has caused 
a marked improvement in the attendance. Of the performance we 
spoke in our last. We never heard Mr. Harrison to such advantage. 
Edgardo is, beyond a doubt, the most happy personation he has as 
yet presented to our public. W. V. Wallace’s beautiful opera, 
‘“‘ Maritana,” was reproduced here on Monday evening, Jan. 12th. 
This opera is a great favorite with our public, and for many nights 
attracted crowded and brilliant audiences at the Broadway Theatre. 
Of course much of the beautiful music is omitted, but still much 
justice is done to what is retained by the principal artists of the 
company. When shall we find a management liberal enough to 
secure an original opera from the pen of the celebrated composer, 
Wallace, now our fellow-citizen ? Whoever makes the first adventure 
will reap a rich harvest, for we are confilent of the success of the 
speculation. The charming Louisa, with Mr. Harrison and the opera 
eompany, appear every evening next week in some favorite operatic 
work. 

Concert or gHE Naw York Puitwarmonic SocreTy.—The 
fifty-eighth concert of this Society and the second of the fifteenth 
season was given last Saturday evening, January 10th, at the 
Academy of Music. Much as we love these concerts, we do not 
pretend to say that we enjoy them; that would be preposterous. 
For who could enjoy classical or any other kind of music while em- 
ployed in balancing onesself first on one foot and then on the other, 
in order to relieve an aching spine. A full half hour did we arrive 
before the time of commencement, but we found every seat occu- 
pied, and, judging by the sort of settled-down look of the occupants, 
we should presume that they had been so occupied for several 
hours. We understand that there is no telling at what hour the 
Philharmonic audiences begin to assemble. Some say that the pri- 
vate boxes are taken possession of the night previous, arrangements 
having been made with some of those fearfully polite and obliging 
individuals who are supposed to take care of the comforts of the 
audience, to provide meals upon the premises. This-satisfac*orily 
accounts for the total and mysterious disappearance, once in every 
month or so, of some of our first families. It has been brought 
home to them, undeniably, that they are the victims to a too great 
love of the classical and beautiful in the musical art! that they 
periodically offer themselves as voluntary sacrifices to an earnest 
love for the—best places! All honor to them! 

The programme offered some features of interest, the first and 
foremost of which was the “ Jupiter’? symphony by Mozart. Clear 
in design, ably worked, full of beautiful thoughts, replete with pure 
and singing melodies, rich in all the boundless resources of harmony, 
the * Jupiter’’ symphony is an admiration point for all time. The 
performance was admirable throughout, but the delicate and appre- 
ciative execution of the exquisite slow movement deserves special 
mention and particular commendation. Itwas among the best, if it was 
not the best of all performances yet achieved by our Philharmonic 
orchestra. Mr. Eisfeld had the honor to conduct this executive chef 
d’euvre, to his credit be it spoken. The new overture of “ Faust,” by 
Richard Wagner, is full of undeveloped thoughts—nuts to crack 
for future generations, who will, we predict, find to their cost, after 
breaking their precious teeth upon the shell, that kernel there is 
none. Wagner’s music to us is the music of indigestion; a scien- 
tific nightmare in which melody is so inhumanly tortured that, torn 
limb from limb, we stumble occasionally upon a broken member 
here and another there, but so disfigured by unnatural treatment, 
impaled now by one harmony, then crowded down and almost obli- 
terated by some excruciating dissonance, that it is no longer to be 
recognized as a thing of form and meaning. That he has done 
some remarkable things no one can deny, nay we are prepared to 
admit that he has done nothing that is not worthy of consideration, 
from the fact that he himself, while groping in the dark, occasionally 
turns up diamonds from out his heap of rubbish ; and because while 
we read we speculate as to who will bring Wagner’s chaotic material 
into form and order. We must, however, do Wagner the justice to say 
that his music is quite as lucid as the poetry; which he either se- 
lected—to describe the music, or wrote the music to describe—it 
matters not which, as both are intensely mystic. The other instru- 
mental piece was an overture, new to this city, called “ Uriel 
Acosta,” written by Herr L. Schindelmeisser, who, we think, judg- 
ing by the name, is probably a German composer. From the lengthy 
description attached to it, we suppose this overture is a historical 
sketch of the birth, parentage, education, profession of faith, recan- 
tation, penance, suicide, &c. of “‘ Uriel Acosta” and his family. We 
are unacguainted with this style of musie, and cannot, therefore, 
pronounce upon its chronological accuracy. We recognized some 
very charming bits in it, but we do not think it worthy the place it 
occupied. Both overtures were very finely played. 

Madame Scheerer Johannsen sang Morart’s fine aria, ‘‘ Parto’ 
parto ma tu ben mio,” from ‘La Clemenza di Tito,” very wel 
indeed. It was smoothly rendered, without ornament or pretension. 
8! e was not so successful in Taccini’s aria, “I tuoi frequenti pal- 
piti.”” She lacks the necessary schooling for such music, and her 
additions and variations were in the worst possible taste. 

A’piano in the Academy of Music is a sort of practical joke; all 
present can see it and are conscious that it is being played upon, 
but nine-tenths are unconscious of the result. The building 
is either too large or the instrument is too small, and, as 
the dimensions of the one cannot be curtailed, nor the dimen- 
sions of the other enlarged, they should never be forced into 
contrast. Gottschalk played the first movement of Henselt’s con- 
certo in F minor very brilliantly. We were in a position to hear a 
good deal of it, but from the circumstances the effect was decidedly 
unsatisfactory. With Gottschalk’s wonderful mechanism, we can 





see no possible reason for his deviating froua_his author; he could 

only do so under the notion of increasing the effect ; in any case the 

taste is very questionable, and in this particular case the effect was 

by no means improved. Gottschalk played, with Mr. Guyon, the 
effective duet for two pianos, which he composed for his own con- 
eert, and played with Mr. Thalberg on that occasion. It gained a 
vociferous encore, but how it came upon a Philharmonic programme 
we are ata loss to conceive. It is a dashing and brilliant show- 
piece, and nothing more. Mr. Eisfeld conducted the concert care- 
fully and successfully. 

TuEeopore Ersrecp’s CiassicaL QuartTeTTe Sorree.—The 
third concert of this season takes place next Tuesday evening, Jan. 
20th, at Dodworth’s Academy. The programme is full of interest, 
comprising a grand quartette by Beethoven, op. 59; one by Haydn, 
performed for the third time by request, and a trio by C. Eckert, 
Gottschalk taking the pianoforte part. Mrs. Clara M. Brinckerhoff 
assists vocally, and will sing an aria by Gluck, and another by 
Beethoven. We can promise our readers a rare musical enjoyment 
from this soirée. 

Max MARETZEK continues quite a triumphant career in Havana. 
The performances are attended by crowded houses, and the com- 
pany, especially the admirable La Grange, receives the highest 
encomiums both from the public and the press. 

Wiii1am Mason performed with Thalberg, in Boston, during 
the present week. He will accompany Thalberg through the New 
England States. 





THE DRAMA. 

BroapwAY THEATRE.—The great American tragedian, Mr. Edwin 
Forrest, has performed during the present week three of his most 
celebrated characters. On Monday evening the theatre was crowded 
to suffocation to witness his performance of ‘‘ King Lear,’’ and the 
same public excitement was evidenced to witness his delineation of 
‘“‘ Virginius,” on Wednesday evening, and ‘ Rolla” on Friday 
evening. However critics may differ in their estimate of Mr. For- 
rest’s genius, one thing is certain, that he can crowd any theatre in 
which he plays for any period of time that, he chooses to remain in 
one place. He fixes the pvblic attention; he enlists their sympa- 
thies ; he seems to fill the measure of the characters he personates 
in accordance with the popular standard, and therefore the people 
flock to see him and recognize the genius which makes them feel 
with the actor and follow him approvingly tothe end. The splendid 
success which has attended the engagement of Mr. Forrest up to 
this date, will, we have no doubt, induce the management to secure 
the services of the distinguished tragedian for some time to come. 
The German Opera Company alternate their performances with Mr. 
Forrest. The success which attends them likewise continues 
to be good and well deserved. The eperas performed during the 
present week, were “‘ The Czar and Zimmerman” on Tuesday even- 
ing, Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” on Thursday evening, and the ‘* Mason 
and the Carpenter” on Saturday evening. 

BrovGHAm’s Bowery THEATRE.—A great and remunerative 
success is attending the Shakespearian revival at this theatre. The 
play of “‘ King John’”’ has now been performed eighteen successive 
nights, to crowded fashionable and appreciative audiences. The 
caste is strong in every part, and the play is acted with remarkable 
force and spirit. Its splendid and liberal style of production con- 
tinues to be the theme of general praise and admiration. The suc- 
cess of “King John” is a triumphant proof that the public will 
encourage and can appreciate judicious and liberal efforts for their 
amusement. Mr. Brougham indulges his audiences now and then 
by appearing in the after pieces, when his hearty, genial manner 
puts them all in the best possible humor, and they leave with the 
determination to come again and be delighted. 

Lavra Kgenr’s THEATRE.—On Monday evening, January 12th, 
a new local dramaewas produced at this establishment, called 
** Rachel the Reaper.” The subject is taken from Charles Reade’s 





Miss Laura Keene by a lady of this city. 

The piece was admirably acted by Miss Laura Keene; Mrs. Grat- 
tan and Messrs. Wheatleigh, Lingham, Burnett and Johnstone. 
It was loudly applauded throughout and made a decided success. 

Wattiaex’s THEATRE.—A three-act drama, new to this city, 
called ‘* The Creole,” was produced here on Monday evening last, 
January 12th. It was adapted for the English stage from the 
French, by Shirley Brooks. The plot is as follows: Eugene Latour, 
(Mr. Dyott,) a misanthropic Creole of the Isle of France, is in love 
with Virginie, (Miss Thompson,) the daughter of M. Damirou, 
(Mr. Phillips,) a cordial hater of the Creoles and utterly opposed 
to the match. A French officer, Alphonse de Nyon, (Sothern,) has 
just arrived to take possession of his estates. Among other goods 
and chattels, he finds himself the owner of Louise Faureil (Mrs. 
Allen) whom he wishes to marry, but’ is prevented by some legal 
objection which forbids his marrving her while she is a slave, and 
still prevents him from giving her her freedom. He is induced by 
Latour to sell her to him, Latour promising to give her her freedom 
at once, so that Alphonse can marry her. ‘The sale is effected, but 
Latour refuses to free Louise, unless Alphonse, who has a strong 
hold upon the estate of Damirou, uses his power to procure for him 
the hand of Damirou’s daughter Virginie. Alphonse fails in his 
endeavor to move old Damirou, and affairs are thus brought to 
a dead-lock, when, fortunately for all parties, Latour quarrels with 
a young officer, St. Emilion, (Reynolds,) about Virginie, and is 
mortally wounded. Although dying, he refuses to free Louise, but 
the opportune arrival of an edict from the French Republic, freeing 
all slaves, disappoints the hatred of one man, while it renders all 
the other characters of our story happy. There is an underplot 
in which Mrs. John Wood as a vivandiere and Mr. George Holland 
as an old Jew money lender have a great deal to do, without effect- 
ing much. But their acting was excellent. The drama was well 
acted throughout and wds quite successful. 

On Monday evening next, January 19th, Miss Matilda Heron, an 
actress who has won for herself an immense reputation round the 
country, and lately at New Orleans, will make her first appearance 
before a New York audience, at Wallack’s theatre. Public expec- 
tations are very highly raised, and we shall witness her debut with 
much interest and curiosity. 

BuckKLEY’s SERENADERS.—With the passing away of the holiday 
season we lose the ever pleasing fancy opera “Cinderella.” But 
the Buekleys are ever restless as regards novelties, and none of 
their patrons were ever wearied with a ‘‘ stale, worn out’’ perform- 
ance at their pleasant: place of amusement. In accordance with 
their energetic spirit of management, a fresh novelty was produced 
last Monday evening, January 12th, with the following peculiar 
announeement and name: ‘“‘A grand pantomimic, operatic extra- 
vaganza, founded on the celebrated opera of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ and 
entitled ‘Don(e) Juan; or, a Ghost on a High Horse.’” Our 
readers must see this extravaganza themselves, to be enabled to 
unravel the intertwisted plot—the laughable sorrows of the several 
eharacters—the general obfuscation of everybody, and the matter of 
fact impossibilities which are taken as a matter of course, can only 
be understood by personal observation. - We advise our readers to 





lose no time, but go at once to Buckley’s beautiful new hall and 
witness the “grand pantomimic, operatic extravaganza, Don(e) 
Juan; or, a Ghost on a High Horse.” 


novel of ‘Clouds and Sunshine,’”’ and dramatized especially for. 


HON. SAMUEL W. SETON, 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AMBROTYPED BY BRADY. 


Tue Hon. Samvet W. Seron is one of the remarkable public 
characters of our city, and is probably personally known to a 
greater number of our resident population of all ages, than any 
other man now living, and from all he commands a warm feeling 
of affection and admiration for the singular purity of his lite and 
his unselfish devotion to the interests of the young. Mr. Seton 
is a native of this city, having been born in the Old Walton 
House, Pearl street, Franklin square, in the eventful year 1789, 
the era of the French Revolution, and is now therefore sixty- 
eight years of age. His father wasa North Scotchman, and his 
mother an English woman, and both were remarkable for their 
intelligence, integrity, piety and worth—his father having been 
placed at that early period ef our national history at the head of 
the second fiscal institution in the country, the Bank of New 
York, (the United States Bank being the first,) which was first 
established in the lower part of the Walton House. During 
the earlier part of his childhdod, the renowned diplomatist ‘Tal- 
leyrand (Bishop of Autun) was in this country, and long a 
daily visitor and intimate friend of the Seton family, and re- 
peatedly expressed the wish to take charge of young Seten’s 
education ; but the death of his mother, when he was six years 
old, prevented this,and Talleyrand returned to France soon 
after, leaving, with warmly expressed regret, his young pro- 
tegé behind. Mr, Seton, senior, survived the loss of his wife but 
two years, when he died, leaving his son Samuel an orphan, 
eight years of age, to the eare of an elder brother. Soon after 
this, Samuel was sent to the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, 
Connecticut, under the tuition of Rev. John Bowden, after- 
wards Professor of Belles Lettres in Columbia College. While 
at this Academy he resided with an Old School Presbyterian 
family, where his pliant and docile nature was moulded to the 
strictest integrity and conscientious discharge of duty— 
traits for which he has been distinguished throughout a long 
and useful life. He remained at Cheshire six years, when he 
was removed to the Classical Academy, at Newark, N. J., then 
under the care of Robert Finley, a ripe scholar and an excellent 
teacher. In 1804, he left school and entered the auction store 
of Hoffman and Co., of this city; but a dislike of mercantile 
business soon ended this engagement. His health being at this 
time feeble, his friends procured a free passage to China, through 
the liberality of the late John Jacob Astor, in his new ship, the 
Magnolia, which sailed in the spring of 1806, on a trading voyage 
to Banca and the Straits of Malacca. This was at the period 
when Morrison entered the missionary field in that region. The 
voyage proved unsuccessful, and after tarrying four months with 
no provision for his expenses, which had amounted to $600, and 
things began to look rather dark, a gentleman connected with 
the East India Company, by the name of Berry, who had noticed 
him while in the factory, made him a present of $600, which 
was an unsolicited act of kindness on his part which has never 
been forgotten. The money for his return passage ($500) was 
paid by Mr. Benjamin Wilcox, then a distinguished merchant 
of Philadelphia, who had become interested in his welfare, 
although then an entire stranger to the Seton family. These acts 
of generous liberality made a lasting impression upon the sus- 
ceptible mind of young Seton, and he determined, through life, 
to share his means with any who might ask or need his aid. 
On his return to his native land, in 1807, he obtained a situation 
in the Bank of New York, now in Wall street, where he remain- 
ed until 1819, when he entered the service of the Public School 
Society. From 1810-’17, he with a younger brother occupied a 
small cottage on Fourth street, near Sixth Avenue, then a long 
way out of town, where they kept bachelor’s hall, and were 
noted for their kindly social qualities. During this period Samuel 
was affianced to a beautiful orphan girl, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, an inmate of his elder brother's family, and when on 
the eve of marriage, sudden death interfered, and the bright 
hopes of life were crushed in an hour. From this period Mr. 
Seton begun his work of benevolence among the sick, the igno- 
rant, and the poor of our city, which has continued unceasingly 
to the present time. During the war of 1812, our hero served 
one year in the N. Y. State Militia, receiving rations and per- 
forming all camp duty in the city and its environs, making his 
home at his cottage, and holding his situation in the bank. On 
the 25th of November, 1813, he was reviewed in line with the 
New York and New Jersey troops, 30,000 strong, occupying the 
ground between Canal street, on the North River, to the old 
Boston road, now Twenty-first street, and was honorably dis- 
charged. In 1819, Mr. Seton entered the Sunday school field 
in the neighborhood of Burns Hill, (better known as Richmond 
Hill,) which was then missionary ground, where he organised a 
Sunday school in the Baptist church, on Bud street, now Van- 
dam, near Varick street, where he has remained in charge thirty- 
eight years, being absent from his post but ten Sundays in that 
long period, five of which were when away on business, and 
five from sickness. Mr. Seton was early associated with Mrs. 
Divie Bethune, De Witt Clinton, Joseph Curtis, Haines, 
Ketchum, Wood, Pintard, and others in the Soci for the 
consideration: of Pauperism, Prison Discipline Reform, the 
House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders, and other good works. 
With Mrs. Bethune, the founder of infant Sunday schools, he 
was a particular favorite frora his gentle manners and earnest 
devotion to the welfare of the children of the poor. At the 
earnest solicitation of the managers of the Public School Society, 
in 1819, Mr. Seton ‘accepted the post of visitor to the society, 
and annually made from tern to twelve thousand visits among 
the poor, for whose children the public schools were then spe- 
cially designed, besides his regular visitations of the schools. 
At a later period he was made agent, and had charge of the 
Depository in Trustees Hall, and conducted the office business 
of th: society, receiving a salary of $1000 per annum. On the 
consolidation of the Ward and Public Schools in 1853, after a year 
of leisure, during which time he was a contributor to the Mother's 
Magazine, furnishing valuable hints from his experience and obser- 
vation in regard to the management and education of children, 
Mr. Seton was unanimously elected by the Board of Educa- 
tion one of the Assistant Superintendents of Schools at a salary 
of $1800 a year, and was immediately assigned to the Primary 
Schools by the City Superintendent, Hon. 8. 8. Randall, where 
he has since remained, having been recently re-elected to the 
same situation for a second term of two years, at a salary of 
$1400. Mr..Seton is the author of ‘‘ Lily Dale,’’ a popular song 
among the children and teachers of our schools, and has, dur- 
ing his official association with the schools under his e, 
sustained his old reputation for industry and devotion in the dis- 
charge of his duties. Among the peculiarities of this somewhat 
eccentric character, we may mention his total disregard, until 
quite recently, of the newspaper as a means of information. 
Mr. Seton now resides with the daughters of his brother in 
Irving Place, and may be seen almost every day by the fre- 
quenter of our city schools in the performance of his duties. 
. 
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On the 22d of December the thermometer at Micanopy, East 
Florida, stood at 21 degrees at sunrise, which is colder than has 
ever been known in that region. Standing water froze to the depth 
of two inches, and jce accumulated for several days. 
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KEEPING HIM TO HIS BARGAIN. 


Tux following adventure is said to have befallen Gen. 
Charles Windham, now known as the hero of the 
Redan. It is an ample and mirthful illustration of 
the propriety of using the stick to the Asiatic, when 
everything else fails to make him do what he has been 
paid to accomplish. 

When a young guardsman, he was spending his 
leave in a tour through Syria, and was journeying in 
the desert under the convoy of an Arab sheik and 
some twenty or thirty retainers, swarthy, desperate- 
looking sons of the desert—himself and his servant, 
a stalwart “ Coldstreamer,”’ being the only two Euro- 

ans of the party. The route was dangerous and 
mer by brigands. It was impossible to travel except 
under escort, and Captain Windham had engaged the 
services of his guides and guardians at a fair remu- 
neration. For the first few days they went on ami- 
cably enough-—the captain with his short black pipe 
and frank, handsome face, winning, as was his wont, 
golden opinions from all with whom he associated ; 
but at the end of that time, and when so far advanced 
into the desert that it was equally dangerous to go 
forward or to return, behold the wily sheik bethinks 
him of a scheme by which he may yet worm out 
another thousand or two of piastres from his English 
friend. Accordingly, at their evening halt, he pro- 
ceeds to the guardsman’s tent, and holds communica- 
tion with him, through the intervention of a drago- 
man, to the following effect: 

Arab Sheik—“ shawled to the eyes and bearded to 
the nose,” enveloped morcover, in dirty draperics, 
waving his pipe stick courteously to the dragoman— 
“Tell my brother that the way is long, our barley 
exhausted, our horses without watcr. We must retuin 
or perish.” 

Windham—in shirt-sleeves and much worn inex- 
pressibles, without removing the short black pipe from 
his mouth—* Tell him to be d—d.” 

Sheik—* Unless the effendi will pay two thousand 
more piastres. ‘ back-shees,’ my men will be compelled 
to return.” 

Windham—* Ask him if he means to abide by his 
agreement or not ?”’ 

Dragoman—much alarmed, as is their wont—* Better give him 
the money; we shall be left here to die.”’ 

Windham—with a sign to private W. Sykes, of the light com- 
pany, whom nothing had ever astonished—* Bill, you catch hold 
of this chap while I lather him.” 

In a twinkling the sheik’s gravity is upset by the summary 
process of tripping up his heels, performed secundum artem by 
the captain, a powerful square-built man, no whit inferior in all 
athletie exercises to his illustrious ancestor and namesake, the 
famous statesman. 
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AMATEUR PANTOMIME. 


chief down by the shoulders, and his master, with agood-humored | respondent of the Portland Transcript says: “I 


smile the whole time upon his countenance, lays into the pros- 


trate Arab “ with a will,” some twenty or thirty stripes from an | come back to perlitikal life. I am more at hum in 


honest English hunting-whip that has accompanied him through 
his travels—the Arab writhing and abjectly entreating for mercy. 


At the end of the performance, what does the wild son of the ! look at, I gin in, but darn ’em they are as slippery 


desert to avenge his disgrace? Does he call in his retainers and 
massacre the two bold strangers on the spot, or does he spring 
like a tiger on the strong-armed Englishman, and bury his yata- 
gan in the throat of his enemy? Not a bit of it. He crawls to 
the captain’s feet, he embraces his knees, he calls him “ my 
father,”” he promises to do his bidding, “ himself and his troop 
and all that is his, in everything he shall require,’ and moreover, 
he keeps his promise; and to use Windham’s own words, * be- 
haves quite like a gentleman,” till the end of the journey. 


Novet. Meetinc.—Dr. X. attended a masquerade ball. In 
the motley and happy throng he falls in with a fair pilgrim in 
black silk, whose charming person, snow-white neck, and be- 
witchingly coquettish airs awaken in his soul the most rapturous 
love. She casts upon him looks of the most languishing tender- 
ness ; he revels in the hope of having made a blissful conquest. 
He musters up his courage, and then ventures to address her : 

“Who art thou, lovely mask?’ asked Dr. X., almost melted 
in the glow of love. 

«Is it possible you do not know me, Doctor?’ lisps the lady 
in black silk. 


‘ ° 
«* No, upon my honor, I do not know thee.” 


* Bethink yourself, Doctor.” 

« Ah! thou art surely the gracious fairy who has appeared to 
me to-day for the fourth time, to open to me the gates of bliss,” 

« You mistake, Doctor; I am no fairy.” : 

* Ah—who art thou, then *” 


Bill, a brawny front-rank man, holds the | it to his people, he said with great simplicity, ‘My brethren, 
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A SKETCH DURING THE 


‘IT am the well known lady to whom you have now these 
nine weeks been indebted in the sum of two dollars and seven 
shillings for washing and ironing !” 

The doctor stood like a petrified herring. 

A Gentir Hint.—Rev. Jonathan French, of South Andover, 
was to be supplied with wood by his parishioners, according to 
the terms of his settlement. Winter was coming on, but no 
wood had been furnished. Mr. French waited until the Gov- 
ernor's proclamation for Thanksgiving came, when, after reading 


you perceive that his excellency has appointed next 
Thursday asa day of Thanksgiving, and, according to 
custom, it is my intention to prepare two discourses 
for that occasion—provided I can write them without a 
fr.” The hint took, and on the next day all his win- 
ter’s wood was in his wood-yard. 

A Srretcurer.—The following is rather a stretcher, 
but it is from a Leipsic book entitled «* Who will believe 
it?’ The very tall and somewhat short-sighted Count 
X., on a journey had to sleep witha much shorter friend 
in the double bed of a country inn. Waking up soon 
after daybreak, he found his short friend drawn far 
down into the bed by his side; and saw a pair of naked 
feet hanging over the foot-board. He woke up the 
snoring short man, and said, “ You will get your death 
of cold, my friend, if you do not draw in your fect.” 
‘You are mistaken,’ was the reply, ‘ those are your 
feet down below there.’’ “Impossible !’’ said the Count ; 
‘** be so good as to look once more, for at this distance I 
cannot recognize them.” , 

Romps.—A romp is generally a good-natured sort of 
a girl, with little mind and far less taste. She does not 
understand wit or fancy, for to these she makes no pre- 
tension. When she is the merriest, she generally jumps 
the highest; when she is grave, she is a fool, because 
romps have little intellect. A country romp is pleased 
with a ditch, because it gives her a chance to jump 
across it; and she loves apples best in the orchard, be- 
cause she has the exquisite pleasure of climbing the 
trees and tearing her new frock. A town romp isa 
different creature. She is generally a great talker of 






RECENT GALE, 


just as he was opening his office, cld Mr. Merrick came riding 
furiously up, dismounted, and rushed in, defiantly exclaiming, 
‘I say, "Squire, am I bound to take coffins?’ It seemed, on 
the note falling due, the obstinate cabinet maker had refused to 
pay him in any other way. e 

A Hearty Lavoen.—After all, says the Dublin University 
Magazine, what a capital, kindly, honest, jolly, glorious, good 
thing a laughis! Whatatonic! What a digester! Whata 
febrifuge! What an exorciser of evil spirits! Better than a 
nap before dinner, or a walk before breakfast. How it shuts the 
mouth of malice and opens the brow of kindness! Whether it 
discovers the gums of infancy or age, the grinders of folly or the 
pearls of beauty; whether it racks the sides and deforms the 
countenance of vulgarity, or dimples the visage or moistens the 
eye of refinement—in all its phases, and on all faces, contorting, 
relaxing, overwhelming, convulsing, throwing the human form 
into the happy shaking and quaking of idiotcy, and turning the 
human countenance into something appropriate to Bill Button’s 
transformation—under every circumstance and everywhere, a 
laugh is a glorious thing. Like a “thing of beauty,’’ it is “a 
joy forever.” _ There is no remorse in it, it leaves no sting—ex- 
cept in the sides, and that goes off. Even a single unparticipate 
laugh is a great affair to witness. But it is seldom single. It is 
more infectious than scarlet fever. You cannot gravely contem- 
plate a laugh. If there is one laugher and one witness, there are 
forthcoming two laughters. And so on. The convulsion is 
propagated like sound. What a thing it is when it becomes an 
epidemic ! 

A Wonpverrvi Man.—There is said to be living on the West- 
ern Reserve, in Ohio, a man about forty-six years old, whose 
joints are cempletely turned to bone, who cannot make the 
slightest movement, except opening and shutting two fingers 
of his right hand. His body is as rigid as iron, and could not 
be bent backwards or forwards without breaking some of his 
bones. This process of ossification, which has been going on 
for twenty years, commenced in his ankle joints, and gradually 
extended through his whole system, till he became entirely help- 
less. He converses fluently, is cheerful, and appears contented 
and happy. 

Curingse Purtosopxy.—According to a Chinese notion, the 
soul of a poet passes into a grasshopper, because the latter sings 





scandal when she is not employing her clinched hands 
upon some one’s shoulder. Romping isa 
bad business. It is at variance with de- 
cency to taste and fineness of tact or imagi- 
nation. The manners of a romp are the 
fondling of a bear. I would have all such 
females picked out of society and sent up 
the Missouri to colonize a new Amazonian 
land. If they did not civilize the Indians 
somewhat, they could fight them, and that 
would answer the same purpose. 

ANGELS IN Perticoats.—A funny cor- 
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have recently gin up all idea of women folks, and 
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this line than in hunting the fair sekis. Aingills in 
petticuts and kiss me quicks is putty enough to 


aay 


fies: 
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as eels; and when you fish for ’em an’ git a bite, 
you somehow or other, find yourself at the wrong 
end of the line—they’ve cotchen you! An’ when 
you have stuffed ’em with peanuts, candy and dog- 
gertypes, they'll throw you away as they would a 
cold tater. But I've done with ‘em now. The Queen 
of Sheber, the sleepin’ beauty, Kleopatry’s needle, 
Pompey'’s wife, an’ Lot’s wife, with a steam-engine 
to help ’em, couldn’t tempt me. The very sight of 
a bonnet riles me all over.” 

A Tiarp Casr iw Law.—Mr. G , a veteran 
lawyer of Syracuse, used to tell a story of a client, 
an impetuous old farmer by the name of Merrick, 
who in olden times had a difficulty with a cabinet 
maker, As was usual in such cases, the matter ex- 
cited a good deal of interest among the neighbors, 
who severally allied themselves with one or the 
other of the contending parties. At length, how- 
ever, to the mutual disappointment of the allies, the 
principals affected a compromise, by which Merrick 
was to take, in full of all demands, the cabinet ma- 
ker's note for forty dollars, at six months, “ payable 
in cabinet ware.” Lawyer G was called upon 
to draft the necessary papers to consummate the set- 
tlement, which, having been duly executed and de- 
livered, the latter was supposed to be fully and 
amicably arranged. G saw no more of the par- 
ties until about six months after, when one morning, 
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Party in,bed.—“ Hey ! 
Domestic.—«Ip you PLease, Str, IT's SEVEN O'CLOCK, Sir! 
SHOWER-BATH IS QUITE READY. I'vE sUST BROKEN THE Icz, Sim!” 


till it starves. 
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To Co! —If artists living in i tent pat of Go Dade, 
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orn Gra r South america, rien de any Bete re 

ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a price, 

our voutiers Cig pf Kay h he t parts of the world, San Ah 


their assistance, 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 
ENGuisH AcENcy.—Subscriptions received by Tritbner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 








. AMUSEMENTS. 


IBLO’S GARDEN. —BROADWAY ABOVE PRINCE ST. 

ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 

The Pyne and Harrison Opera Troupe will give during the season all of their 
beautiful gems, including the nae - 


Doors open at half-past six o’clock; performance commencing at seven 
and a half o’clock. ; 
Admission, Fifty Cents. Secured Seats, Twenty-Five Cents extra. 

Orchestra Arm Chairs, $1. Private Bo Boxes, 
All seats not sold during the day, will be thrown open without reservation 


in the evening. 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—New Hatt, 585 Broapway. 
Every evening during the week, will be performed the Grand Burlesque on 


the Opera of 
= DON JUAN ; OR, A GHOST ON A HIGH HORSE, 
With New Scenery, Dresses, Transformatiens, &c., &e. Preceding which the 
NEGRO MINSTRELS 


Commences at 734 o’clock. Admission, Twenty-Five Cents. 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Nzar Hovston STREET. 
MISS LAURA KEENE, SOLE LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS. 
This-new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the season. An attractive 
entertainment every night. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Cirele, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6. 





_ THEATRE.—Lessez & MANAGER, Mr. BRoUGHAM. 


A fine entertainment always. O 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN BROUGHAM, Mr. and 
WHEATLEY, and all the any Cems any. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit and Gallery, 
1234 cents; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 


» every — 
. DAVENPORT, Mr. 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—WIt11aM Srvart, SoLE LESSEE. 


The old favorites together om 
Mr. LESTER, Mr. DYOTT. 


Mr. WALCOT, 
Supported by the universal ave, 
Engagement of Miss MATILDA HERON, wiv, will appear in her great part of 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 





ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MarsHatt, Sore LEsszE. 


This Theatre has opened for the Winter Season with its original far-famed 
Stock Company, comprising all the old favorites. A grand combination of 


TRAGEDY, 
with the celebrated American edian, Mr. E. FORREST, 
and OPERA, with the GERM OPERATIC TROUPE. 
Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 
Private Boxes $5 and $6. 





ee THEATRE.—MISS MATILDA HERON 


Will make her first appearance 
ON MONDAY NEXT, JANUARY 19, 1857, 
In her own translation ef 
*¢ CAMILLE.’? 





HIRTY-SIXTH CONCERT.—THEO. EISFELD’S CLAS- 
SICAL SOIREE. 
The Third of the Seventh Season on 
TUESDAY, JAN. 20, at DODWORTH’S ee. 
Mrs. CLARA M. BRINKERHO’ and Mr. L. M 
THEO. 


, will assist 
EISFELD’S Quartette Parte 








A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE! 

We have in the hands of our best artists a Four Page Engraving 
representing 

GENERAL WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON STONY POINT. 
This picture, which will be in many respects the finest thing of 
the kind ever produeed in this country, is from a design by I. 
McNevin, Esq., who is at present engaged in illustrating Irving’s 
Life of Washington, for Putnam, and Grisweld’s Life of Wash- 
ington, for George Virtue and Co., of London; the subject being 
selected by the distinguished artist as affording the finest oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling battle sketch of any incident of the Reve- 
lution. The moment selected is when the “Mad Anthony,” 
struck down by a musket ball, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded, ordered his aids to carry him into the assaulted works 
at the head of his storming column. The Americans are seen 
pressing on from both sides of the British works, the veteran 
troops of England instinctively rallying, but to be borne down 
and conquered by the irresistible spirit of American bravery. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE OF SOCIETY IN MONEY AND 
HEALTH. 
Tuere is a very universal voice raised throughout the country 
with regard to the prevailing extravagance of dress. The evil 
has reached such a height, that it is justly stated that, hereafter 
marriage in this country must beeome a luxury, and must be 
confined to two classes of society, viz: rich people and idiots, for 
no sensible man of moderate means and possessed of a just appre- 
ciation of life, will run the risk of being overborne with expenses 
he cannot meet, in the vain endeavor of keeping pace with his 
more fortunate neighbors. That the sin complained of has 
become alarming there cannot be a doubt, and that it is working 
evils which the thoughtless, extravagant women of our country 
would not dare to contemplate, much less participate in, is also 
true. dn Belgium, the ladies who were justly entitled to be leaders 
of the fashionable world, discovering that the gentlemen were 
shunning allianees, that they merely danced in attendance upon 

















the unmarried women, but never, except in rare instances, ven- 
tured upon founding “domestic establishments,’’ and finding, 
moreover, that the beauty and attractiveness of the girls them- 
selves were decaying away before their eyes, instituted a board of 
inquiry, and learned to their surprise, that the manner the sex 
had adopted te catch a lover and husband had driven these 
desirable and useful institutions away, and a reform was at once 
suggested and carried into effect. The ladies of Belgium now, 
by common consent, wear plain materials, have thrown aside 
extravagances, and turned their attention, heretofore directed to 
silks and satins, laces and diamonds, to the more beautiful adorn- 
ments of their minds, and thus enriched, they have come out 
with renewed beauty, and now command more potent and more 
legitimate sway. Will the ladies of this country follow the 
example of their representatives abroad, or must the avalanche of 
extravagance whieh is threatening society be allowed to go on un- 
cheeked, and finally overwhelm the entire social fabric with ruin ? 
One of our most respectable contemporaries, the Penn. En- 
quirer has developed another social evil—‘‘ late hours.”” Here we 
have two causes operating, one destroying our fortunes, and the 
other equally ruinous to our health, the two joined working 
complete destruction. Social parties now commence never 
befere nine, and are really not under ‘a full tide of successful 
experiment’”’ before ten o’clock. ‘In the olden time, these late 
hours were adopted pretty much by the exclusives of fashionable 
life, or those who had abundant leisure, and no regular occupa- 
tion. Their great object was to kill time, by night as well as by 
day, and thus, if they returned to their places of abode, even 
long after daylight, they could sleep with impunity till mid-day, 
or even later. But more recently, the system has become almost 
universal, and a young man, whose fortune is yet to be made, 
must do one of two things, either abandon all social festivals of 
the kind referred to, or neglect his business. The effect upon 
health is also deleterious. Regular sleep is quite as essential as 
regular meals. Neither can be dispensed with but at great risk 
to the physical constitution. Nevertheless, not only young men, 
but fair and fragile females, especially during holiday seasons, 
remain up, time after time, till long after midnight—often 
become heated and excited, then rush into the cold air, and per- 
haps encounter the rigors of a wintry storm. Can we wonder at 
colds, coughs, consumption, and even death under these circum- 
stances? Many a fair creature has sacrificed her health, nay, 
even her life, to the absurdities of fashion, and especially to the 
exhausting system of midnight social festivals. We say mid- 
night, because they rarely get fully under way before twelve 
o'clock. Parents, too, are sadly at fault. They see the evil, and 
they recognise its deplorable effects, but they lack the moral 
courage to attempt a reform. Fashion is the despot which con- 
trols and rules them ; and they dare not run counter to either its 
follies or its demands. "We some days since heard a mother com- 
plain bitterly, because her only son did not return home from ‘a 
dashing party,’ as he described it, until two o’cloek in the morning, 
while, in the very next breath, she announced with a glow of ex- 
ultation that her cherished and only daughter had just been in- 
wited to participate in a similar entertainment the next evening. 
fShe knew that the son was compelled to rise early in order to be at 
his place of business in time, and she felt that he must suffer for 
the loss of sleep. And yet she could not, or would not, see that 
her daughter must, of necessity, be escorted and attended by some 
other young gentleman, and with like effect upon his mind, body 
and habits. It is the system that is wrong, and we earnestly ap- 
peal to some of those who have influence in social life and fashion- 
able society, to attempt a change. If the facts could be ascer- 
tained, hundreds of victims would be found ameng both sexes, 
We are aware that Fashion is a tyrant, and that it is almost im- 
possible to effect any modification in a matter of this kind. But 
the evils produced are so numerous, and the folly of the system 
is so glaring, that we indulge a hope that some sensible person or 
circle will at last be prevailed upon to introduce some amend- 
ment. Our bills of mortality announce every week a fearful 
story. We are told, moreover, by one of our most distinguished 
physicians, that at least one-half of those who are summoned to 
their last account die from diseases that might be avoided by the 
exercise of even ordinary prudence. But with a climate like 
curs, with our mothers, sisters, wives and daughters wearing thin 
shoes and silk stockings, and exposing their heads in bonnets that 
are such only in name, is it a matter of surprise that we should 
see pale faces and attenuated forms, hear so much of neuralgia, 
and gaze upon so many wrecks of youth and beauty? Nay, 
there are thousands who every year sacrifice themselves upon the 
altars of Fashion and of Folly, and thus, in fact, commit MoraL 
SUICIDE.” 








CUBA AND ANNEXATION, 
We perceive that the subject of the annexation of Cuba is re- 
viving with renewed force in the minds of the people. Filibus- 
tering, or rather stealing, the “ gem of the Antilles” is given up, 
we are happy to say, and the “sober second thought’’ of the 
** solid people” is, that if we have Cuba at all, it must be by fair 
and henest means; in other words, having a national treasury 
full to repletion, and Spain being bankrupt, we must take advan- 
tage of her necessities, plank down the cash and own Cuba. We 
see no objectien to this course; it will satisfy honest people at 
home and abroad; and as it is now admitted that Kansas will 
come in as a, ree State, it is quite likely that the Southern politi- 
cians will favor a peaceable acquisition of Cuba, as an offset, and 
Mr. Buchanan’s wishes, expressed before he was President-elect, 
of securing both those advantages to the Union, will probably be 
realized under his administration, The universal desire in the 
North to have the Sugar tariff repealed, will probably be 
gratified by the absorption of Cuba, so that we shall have cheaper 
sugars, without any violent change, and the Leuisiana planters 
will most likely transfer their interests to Cuba, and thus will be 
guietly and peaceably appropriated by the United States the great 





monopolies of sugar, cotton and tobacco, all relying upon slavé 
labor for their support, and rendering the institution permanent, 
beyond control—for so long as these greatest staples of human 
wants are in demand, so long will the slave be profitable, and so 
long will those interested in his fortunes have influence in our 
national councils to protect and maintain the relation of slave 
and master. The annexation of Cuba seems to be demanded 
mutually by the people of the North and South. To the first 
named, because it will give us a necessary of life cheaper; to the 
second, because it will strengthen its political influence, and act 
for a time at least as an offset to the rapidly growing free States 
that are springing up in the great West. According to our view 
of the matter, Providence is working out the great question 
which agitates the country, and by the peaceable rules of neces- 
sity, reconciling the extremes of the country, and uniting them 
firmer and firmer by mutual interests. 


—- | 








HOW WE GET OUR DUCKS. 


Tr has been our good fortune for some years past to occasionally 
visit Fulton market, where we find many things to attract our 
attention, not only exciting our intellectual faculties, but more 
frequently (we make the confession without shame) creating 
strange yearnings in regions less high in position than the bsain. 
The mountains of fish, flesh and fowl presented are quite extra- 
ordinary, and the way they are constantly replenished would 
afford many interesting incidents, which would strangely sur- 
prise dull people, who literally pay no heed to where their foed 
comes from, provided it gets safely and thoroughly cooked out of 
the kitchen. Among the “ items,” perhaps, the “‘ duck depart- 
ment’”’ is among the curiosities, for that those wild spirits of the 
air can be caught and brought regularly into the market for pur- 
poses of trade seems very strange, but yet it is true, and pro- 
vided you have money you can command a duck for dinner with 
as much certainty as you can order your potatoes. To accom- 
plish this desirable object, large numbers of persons are employed 
and much capital is required, and “after the crop is gathered,” 
the services of steamships are brought into requisition, and 
finally numerous huxters and dealers in our own city. The 
great resort of ducks is along the shores of the Chesapeake in 
Virginia, many places of which are famous the world over for 
the resorts of web-footed birds, most esteemed upon well -regu- 
lated tables. As an example of the way the crop is gathered, we 
learn that “a respectable farmer of Princess Anne” has twenty 
men employed, who do nothing but “destroy ’”’ throughout the 
entire winter months. To give an idea of the amount of work 
done, we learn that in less than ninety days these men consumed 
twenty kegs of powder in “ duck gun charges.”” The ducks when 
killed are gathered by cart loads and taken to Norfolk, and once 
a week are shipped in numberless barrels to New York. These 
ducks consist of an almost endless variety, such as canvas backs, 
red heads, mallard, black ducks, sprigtails, bullnecks, baldfaces 
(or widgeons), shovelers, &c., to which may be added a good pro- 
portion of wild geese. We should be glad to obtain some 
further statistics respecting this new traffic—such as the expendi- 
ture of ammunition, the whole number of barrels shipped in a 
season, the number of ducks and geese contained in them; the 
number of persons employed; the average price sold for per 
pair in the New York market, and the probable amount netted 
to the enterprising individuals who carry on the business. The 
way New York and other large cities are fed, if inquired into, 
gives curious statistics, and perhaps none are more curious and 
instructive then ‘‘ how we get our ducks.” 








INTEMPERANCE IN THE NAVY. 


Tue Naval Court Martial in Philadelphia, convened for the pur- 
pose of trying Commodore Rowan, late-of the United States 
brig Bainbridge, we are sorry to perceive, clearly establishes the 
fact that intemperance sometimes prevails in our nayy in high 
places, and consequently that the most outrageous abuses can 
exist on board of our national vessels. It is notorious that a 
eommander of ‘a man-of-war’ is necessarily a tyrant; but it 
does not follow that his power should be abused, or that any- 
thing should occur under his command calculated to de positive 
injustice to subordinates. But so severe is the discipline, that 
under the very best and soberest commanders the men are more 
or less disregarded, and humanity is supposed to have no. senti- 
ments or feelings, and Jack will consequently undergo an amount 
of oppression without complaining, that would drive landsmen 
insane or to revolution. We trust that the developments made 
upon the “ Bainbridge trial” will have the effect to call the at- 
tention of the public to “ grog drinking’’ in high places among 
our naval officers, and that Cognress will, if necessary, make 
more stringent laws to protect the service from this most unpar- 
donable evil. 








Crry Guarp Bait.—This most magnificent gathering of the 
fashionables of our city comes off on Thursday evening next, 
22d inst., at the Academy of Music. It wili undoubtedly be 
one of the finest affairs of theseason. The music will be under 
the direction of Dodworth—one hundred pieces will be per- 
formed : the supper will be furnished by Weller. This is the 
first especial ball the Guards have given since 1860. At the 
earnest solicitation of numerous friends of the corps, who desire 
not only to be present, but to have all who admire the Guards to 
participate in the pleasures of the evening, the price has been 
put down to Two DoLLaRs: at the last ball, ten was charged, and 
freely paid. 








A Mrsrery.—The rivers of Michigan have become incapable 
of sustaining the lives of fish, and multitudes are said to be 
thrown dead upon the banks. The cause is entirely unknown. 
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A LOW MARRIAGE. 
BY MISS MULOCK, 
AUTHORESS OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 
For an hour she lay on the school-house floor, quite rigid. We 
thought she would never wake again. When she did, and we slewly 
made her understand that things were not as she feared, she seemed 
hardly able to take in the consolation. 

«‘ My bonnet, Martha, my bonnet! 
could not even stand. 

I sent for my father. He came, bringing with him Dr. Hall, who 
had just left Mr. Rochdale. 

Our doctor was a good man, whom everybody trusted. At sight 
of him, Mrs. Rochdale sat up and listened—we all listened, no at- 
tempt at cold or polite disguises now—to his account of the acci- 
dent. It was a simple fracture, curable by a few weeks of perfect 
quiet and care. 

‘* Above all, my dear madam, qguiet”—for the doctor had seen 
Mrs. Rochdale’s nervous fastening of her cloak, and her quick 
glanee at thedoor. ‘I would not answer for the results of even 
ten minutes’ mental agitation.” 

Mrs. Rechdale comprehended. A spasm, sharp and keen, crossed 
the unhappy mother’s face. With a momentary pride she drew 
back. 

‘«T assure you, Dr. Hall, I had no—that is, I have already changed 
my intention.” 

Then she leaned back, closed her eyes and her quivering mouth— 
fast—fast !—folded quietly her useless hands, and seemed as if try- 
ing to commit her son, patiently and unrepining, into the care of 
the only Healer—He ‘who woundeth, and His hands make 
whole.” 

At last she asked suddenly, ‘‘ Who is with him ?’’ : 

‘* His wife,”’ said Dr. Hall, without hesitation. ‘‘She is a good 
tender nurse, and he is fond of her.” 

Mrs. Rochdale was silent. 

Shortly afterwards she went home in Dr. Hall’s carriage; and by 
her own wish I left her there alone. 

After that, I saw her twice a-day for five days—bringing regular 
information from my father of Mr. Rochdale, and hearing the fur- 
ther report, never missed, which came through Dr. Hall. It was 
almost always favorable; yet the agony of that ‘“ almost” seemed 
to stretch the mother’s powers of endurance to their utmost limit— 
at times her face, in its stolid fixed quietness, had an expression 
Lalf-insane. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day—it was a rainy December 
Sunday, when scarcely any one thought of stirring out but me—Il 
was just considering whether it was not time to go to Mrs. Roch- 
dale’s, when some person, hooded and cloaked, came up the path to 
our door. It was herself. 

‘‘ Martha, I want you. No, I’ll not come in.” 

Yet she leaned a minute against the dripping verandah, pale and 
breathless. 

* Are you afraid of taking a walk with me—a long walk? 
Then put on your shawl and come.” 

Though this was all she said, and I made no attempt to question 
her further, still I knew as well as if she had told me where she 
was going. We went through miry lanes, and soaking woods, where 
the partridges started, whirring up, across sunken fences, and under 
gloomy fir-plantations, till at last we came out opposite the manor- 
house. It looked just the same asin old times, save that there 
were no peacocks on the terrace, and the swans now never came 
near the house—no one fed or noticed them. 

**Martha, do you see that light in my window?—O my poor 
boy!” 

She gasped, struggled for breath, leaned on. my arm a minute, 
and then went steadily up, and rang the hall-bell. 

**T believe there is a new servant; he may not know you, Mrs 
Rochdale,” I said, to prepare her. 

But she needed no preparation. She askedinthe quietest way— 
as if paying an ordinary call—for ‘* Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale.” 

‘* Mistress is gone to lie down, ma’am. Master was worse, and 
she was up all night with him. But he is better again to-day, thank 
the Lord !” 

The man seemed really affected, as though both ‘ master’ 
‘* mistress” were served with truer than lip-service. 

**I will wait to see Mrs. Lemuel,” said Mrs. Rochdale, walking 
right into the library. 

The man followed, asking respectfully what name he should say. 

** Merely a lady.” 

We waited about a quarter of an hour. Then Mrs. Lemuel 
appeared—somewhat fluttered, looking, in spite of her handsome 
dress, a great deal shyer and more modest than the girl Nancy 
Hine. 

“IT beg pardon, ma'am, for keeping you waiting; I was with my 
husband. Perhaps you're a stranger, and don’t know how ill he 
has been. I beg your pardon.” 

Mrs, Rochdale put back her veil, and Mrs. Lemuel seemed as if, 
in common phrase, she could have ‘‘ dropped through the floor.’’ 

‘*I dare say you are surprised to see me here,’’ the elder lady 
began; ‘still, you will well imagine, a mother—’’ She broke 
down. It was some moments before s!:e could command herself to 
say, in broken accents, ‘* 1 want to sec—my son.” 

“That you shall, with pleasure, Mrs. Rochdale,’’ said Nancy, 
earnestly. ‘*I thought once of sending for you; but—” 

The other made some gesture to indicate that she was not equal 
to conversation, and hastily moved up-stairs—Nancy following. At 
the chamber-door, however, Nancy interrupted her— 

‘Stop one minute, please. He has been so very ill; do let me 
tell him first, just to prepare—’’ 

‘“‘He is my son—my own son. You need not be afraid,’’ said 
Mrs. Rochdale, in tones of which I know not whether bitterness or 
keen anguish was uppermost. She pushed by the wife, and went in. 

We heard a faint cry, ‘‘O mother, my dear mother !’”’ and a loud 
sob—that was all. 

Mrs. Lemuel shut the door, and sat down on the floor outside, in 
tears. I forgot she had been Nancy Hine, and wept with her. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Rothdale came out of her son’s 
room. No one interrupted them, not even the wife. Mrs. Lemuel 
kept restlessly moving about the house,—sometimes sitting down to 
talk familiarly with me, then recollecting herself and resuming her 
dignity. She was much improved. Her manners and her mode of 
speaking had become more refined. It was evident, too, that her 
mind had been a good deal cultivated, and that report had not lied 
when it avouched sarcastically, that the squire had ieft off educating 
his dogs, and taken to educating his wife. If so, she certainly did 
her master credit. But Nancy Hine was always considered a 
** bright” girl. 

Awkward she was still—large and gauche and underbred—wanting 
in that simple self-possession which needs no advantages of dress or 
formality of manner to eonfirm the obvious fact of innate “lady- 
heed,” But there was nothing coarse or repulsive about her— 


I must goto him.” But she 


No? 


, 


and 





nothing that would strike one as springing from that internal and 
ineradicable ‘ vulgarity,” which, being in the nature as much as in 
the bringing-up, no education or external refinement of manner can 
ever wholly conceal. 

I have seen more than one “lady,” of undeniable birth and rear- 
ing, who was a great deal more “vulgar” than Mrs. Lemuel 
Rochdale. 

We were sitting by the dining-room fire. Servants came, doing 
the day’s mechanical service, and breught in the tray. 

Mrs. Lemuel began to fidget about. 

“Do you think, Miss Martha, she will stay and take some 
supper? Would she like to remain the night here? Ought I not 
to order a room to be got ready ?”’ 

But I could not answer for any of Mrs. Rochdale’s movements. 

In process of time she came down, looking calm and happy—O, 
inconceivably happy !—scarcely happier, I doubt, even when, twenty- 
seven years ago, she had received her new-born son into her bosom 
—her son, now born again to her in reconciliation and love. She 
even said, with a gentle smile, to her son’s wife: 

‘I think he wants you. Suppose you were to go up-stairs ?” 

Nancy fied like lightning. 

‘* He says,” murmured Mrs. Rochdale, loeking at the fire, ‘that 
she has been a good wife to him.” 

‘*She is much improved in many ways.” 

‘*Most likely. My son’s wife could not fail of that,” returned 
Mrs. Rochdale, with a certain air that forbade all further criticism 
on Nancy. She evidently was to be viewed entirely as ‘‘ my son’s 
wife.” 

Mrs. Lemuel returned. She looked as if she had been crying. 
Her manner towards her mother-in-law was a mixture of gratitude 
and pleasure. 

‘*My husband says, since you will not stay the night, he hopes 
you will take supper here, and return in the carriage.” 

‘Thank you; certainly.” And Mrs. Rochdale sat down—unwit- 
tingly, perhaps,—in her own familiar chair, by the bright hearth. 
Several times she sighed; but the happy look never altered. And 
now, wholly and forever, passed away that sorrowful look of seeking 
for something never found. It was found. 

I think a mother, entirely and eternally sure of her son’s perfect 
reverence and love, need not be jealous of any other love, not even 
for a wife. There is, in every good man’s heart, a sublime strength 
and purity of attachment, which he never does feel, never can feel, 
for any woman on earth except his mother. 

Supper was served: Mrs. Lemuel half advanced to her usual 
place, then drew back, with a deprecating glance. 

But Mrs. Rochdale quietly seated herself in the guest’s seat at 
the side, leaving her son’s wife to take the position of mistress and 
hostess at the head of the board. 

Perhaps it was I only who felt a choking pang of regret and 
humiliation at seeing my dear, nay, noble Mrs. Rochdale sitting at 
the same table with Nancy Hine. 

After that Sunday, the mother went every day to see her son. 
This event was the talk of the whole village: some worthy souls 
were glad; but I think the generality were rather shocked at the 
reconciliation. ‘They ‘always thought Mrs. Rochdale had more 
spirit;” ‘* wondered she could have let herself down.” ‘But of 
course it was only on account of his illness.” ‘She might choose to 
be ‘on terms’ with her son, but it was quite impossible she could 
ever take up with Nancy Hine.” 

In that last sentiment I agreed. But then the gosssips did not 
know that there was a great and daily increasing difference between 
Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale and ‘* Nancy Hine.” 

[ have stated my creed, as it was Mrs. Rochdale’s, that lowness 
of birth does not necessarily constitute a low marriage. Also, that 
popular opinion was rather unjust to the baker’s daughter. Doubt- 
less she was a clever ambitious girl, anxious to raise herself, and 
glad enough to do so by marrying the squire. But I believe that 
she was a virtuous and not unscrupulous girl, and I firmly believe 
she loved him. Once married, she tried to raise herself so as to be 
worthy of her station; to keep and to deserve her husband’s affec- 
tion. That which would have made a woman of meaner nature 
insufferably proud, only made Nancy humble. Not that she abated 
one jot of her self-respect—for she was a high-spirited creature—but 
she had sense enough to see that the truest self-respect lies, not in 
exacting honor which is undeserved, but in striving to attain that 
worth which receives honor and observance as its rightful due. 

From this quality in her probably grew the undoubted fact of her 
great influence over her husband. Also because, to tell the truth— 
(I would not for worlds Mrs. Rochdale should read this page)—Nancy 
was of a stronger nature than he. Mild-tempered, lazy, and kind, it 
was easier for him to be ruled than to rule, provided he knew nothing 
about it. ‘Lhis was why the gentle Celandine could not retain the 
love which Daniel Hine’s energetic daughter won and was never 
likely to lose. 

Mrs. Rochdale said to me, when for some weeks she had observed 
narrowly the ways of her son’s household, ‘“‘I think he is not un- 
happy. It might have been worse.” 

Thénceforward the gentry around Thorpe were shocked and 
‘really quite amazed” every week of their lives. First, that poor 
Mr. Rochdale, looking very ill, but thoroughly content, was seen 
driving out with his mother by his side, and his wife, in her most 
objectionable and tasteless bonnet, sitting opposite. Second, that 
the two ladies, elder and younger, were several times seen driving 
out together—only they two, alone! Thorpe could scarcely believe 
this, even on the evidence of its own eyes. Thirdly, that on 
Christinas-day Mrs. Rochdale was observed in her old place in the 
manor-house pew; and when her son and his wife came in, she ac- 
tually smiled! 

After that everybody gave up the relenting mother-in-law as a lost 
woman ! 

Three months slipped away. It was the season when most of 
eur county families were in town. When they gradually returned, 
the astounding truth was revealed concerning Mrs. Rochdale and 
her son. Some were greatly scandalised, some pitied the weakness 
of mothers, but thought that as she was now growing old, forgive- 
ness was excusable. 

** But of course she can never expect us to visit Mrs. Lemuel ?” 

**T am afraid not,’ was the rector’s wife’s mild remark. ‘* Mrs. 
Rochdale is unlike most ladies ; she is not only a gentlewoman, but 
a Christian.” 

Yet it was observable that the tide of feeling against the squire’s 
**low”’ wife ebbed day by day. First, some kindly stranger noticed 
publicly that she was “ extremely good-looking ;” to confirm which, 
by some lucky chance, poor Nancy grew much thinner, probably 
with the daily walks to and from Mrs. Rochdale’s residence. Wild 
reports flew abroad that the squire’s mother, without doubt one of 
the most accomplished and well-bred women of her generation, was 
actually engaged in “improving the mind” of her daughter-in-law! 

That some strong influence was at work became evident in the 
daily change creeping over Mrs. Lemuel. Her manner grew quiet- 
er, gentler ; her voice took a softer tone; ever her attire, down, or 
rather up, to the much-abused bonnets, was subdued to colors suit- 
able for her large and showy person. One day a second stranger 
actually asked ‘* who was that distingué-looking woman ?’’ and was 
coughed down. But the effect ef the comment remained. 





Gradually the point at issue slightly changed, and the question 
became : 

‘I wonder whether Mrs. Rochdale expects us to visit Mrs. 
Lemuel ?” , 

But Mrs. Rochdale, though of course she knew all about it—for 
everybody knew everything in our village—never vouchsafed the 
slightest hint one way or the other as to her expectations. 

Nevertheless the difficulty increased daily, especially as the 
squire’s mother had been long the object of universal respect and 
attention from her neighbors. The question, ‘To visit or not to 
visit ?”? was mooted and canvassed far and wide. Mrs. Rochdale’s 
example was strong; yet the ‘‘ country people’”’ had the prejudices 
of their class, and most of them had warmly regarded poor Celan- 
dine Childe. 

I have hitherto not said a word of Miss Childe. She was still 
abroad. But though Mrs. Rochdale rarely alluded to her, I often 
noticed how her eyes would brighten at sight of letters in the deli- 
cate handwriting I knew so well. The strong attachment between 
these two nothing had power to break. 

One day she sat poring long over one of Celandine’s letters, and 
many times took off her glasses, alas! as I said, Mrs. Rochdale was 
an old lady now, to wipe the dews from them. At length she called 
in a clear voice, ‘‘ Martha!” and I found her standing by the mirror 
smiling. 

‘Martha, I am going to a wedding 

“Indeed! Whose, madam ?”’ 

‘¢ Miss Childe’s. She is to be married next week.” 

“To whom !”’ I cried, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“Do you remember Mr. Sinclair ?” 

I did. He was the rector of Ashen Dale. One of the many 
suitors whom, years ago, popular report had given to Miss Childe. 

‘* Was that really the case, Mrs. Rochdale ?”’ 

“Yes. Afterwards he became, and has been ever since, her 
truest, tenderest, most faithful friend. Now—” 

Mrs. Rochdale sat dewn, still smiling, but sighing also. I too 
felt a certain pang, for which 1 blamea myself the moment after, to 
think that love can ever die and be buried. Yet surely the Maker 
of the human heart knows it best. One thing I know, and per- 
haps it would account for a great deal, that the Lemuel of Celan- 
dine’s love was not, never had been, the real Lemuel Rochdale. 
Still— 

Something in my looks betrayed me; for Mrs. Rochdale, turning 
round, said decisively : 

‘*Martha, Iam very glad of this marriage, deeply and entirely 
glad. She will be happy—my poor Celandine!”’ 

And happy she always has been, I believe. 

After Mrs. Rochdale’s return from the wedding, she one day sent 
for me. 

‘* Martha”—and an unusual smile about her mouth reminded me 
of our lady of the manor in her young days—‘ I am going to aston- 
ish the village. I intend giving a dinner party. Will you write the 
invitations ?”’ 

They were, without exception, to the “best” families of our 
neighborhood. Literally the best—the worthiest ; people, like Mrs. 
Rochdale herself, to whom “ position”? was a mere clothing, used or 
not used, never- concealing or meant to conceal the honest form 
beneath, the common humanity that we all owe alike to father 
Adam and mother Eve. People who had no need to stickle for the 
rank that was their birthright, the honor that was their due; whose 
blood was so thoroughly “ gentle,”’ that it inclined them to gentle 
manners and gentle deeds. Of such—and there are not a few 
throughout our English land—of such are the true aristocracy. 

All Thorpe was on the gui vive respecting this wonderful dinner- 
party; for hitherto—gossip said beeause she could of course have 
no gentleman at the head of her table—Mrs. Rochdale had abstain- 
ed from anything of the kind. Now, would her son really take his 
rightful place at the entertainment? and if so, what was to be done 
with his wife? Could our “ best’’ families, much as they esteemed 
Mrs. Rochdale, ever under any possible circumstances be expected 
to mect the former Nancy Iline ? 

I need not say how the whole question served for a week’s won- 
der, and how everybody knew every other body’s thoughts and in- 
tentions a great deal better than ‘‘ other bodies’ themselves. Half 
the village was out at door or window, when on this memorable af- 
ternoon the several carriages were seen driving up to Mrs. Roch- 
dale’s house. 

Within, we were quiet enough. She had few preparations—she 
always lived in simple elegance. Even on this grand occasion she 
only gave what cheer her means could afford—nothing more. Show 
was needless, for every guest was not a mere aequaintance, but a 
friend. ‘ 

Dressed richly, and with special care—how well I remembered, 
that is, if I had dared to remember, another similar toilette !—Mrs. 
Rochdale satin her chamber. Not until the visitors were all assem- 
bled did she descend to the drawing-room. 

Entering there—she did not enter alone; on her arm was a lady, 
about thirty; large and handsome in figure; plainly, but most be- 
comingly attired; a lady, to whose manners or appearance none 
could have taken the slightest exception, and on whom any stran- 
ger’s most likely comment would have been—‘‘ What a fine-looking 
woman! but so quiet.” 

This lady Mrs. Rochdale at once presented to the guests, with a 
simple, unimpressive quietness, which was the most impressive ef- 
fect she could have made— 

‘*My daughter, Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale.” 


In a week, “‘ everybody” visited at the manor-house. 
~ am - - . - aa * 


Perhaps I ought to end this history by describing the elder and 
younger Mrs. Rochdale as henceforward united in the closest sym- 
pathy and tenderest affection. It was not so: it would have been 
unnatural, nay, impossible. The difference of education, habits, 
character, was too great ever to be wholly removed. But the mo- 
ther and daughter-in-law maintain a sociable intercourse, even a 
certain amount of kindly regard, based on one safe point of union, 
where the strongest attachment of both converges and mingles. 
Perhaps, as those blest with superabundance of faithful love often 
end by deserving it, Mr. Rochdale may grow worthy, not only of 
his wife, but of his mother, in time. . 

Mrs. Rochdale is quite an old lady now. You rarely meet her be- 
yond the lane where her small house stands, which she occupies 
still, and obstinately refuses to leave. But, meeting her, you could 
not help turning back for another glance at her slow, stately walk, 
and her ineffably beautiful smile. A smile which, toa certainty, 
would rest on the gentleman upon whose arm she always leans, and 
whose horse is seen daily at her gate, with a persistency equal to 
that of a young man going a-courting. For people say in our vil- 
lage that the squire, with all his known affection for his good wife, 
is as attentive as any lover to his beloved old mother, who has been 
such a devoted mother to him. 

One want exists at the manor-house—there are no children. For 
some things this is as well; and yet I know not. However, so it is; 
and since it is it must be right to be. When this. generation dies 
out, probably the next will altogether have forgotten the fact that 
the last Mr. Rochdale made. what society ignominiously terms “a 
lew marriage.” 
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tered according to Act of Co , in the year 1857, by 
Se Cooke Fosrsr, in the rk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 


“HUNTINGTON,” 


Modern “Insanity! 


A TALE OF 


FORGERY & FASHION, 


FOUNDED ON FACT, AND ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
RECENT EVENTS, WHICH HAVE DEVELOPED 





A NEW CURRENT IN THE OCEAN 
OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


BY THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
CLOUD AND SUNSHINE. 


** One looked like Juno, 
The other, dove-eyed, fragile and retiring, 
Appear’d the type of modesty.’’—Serap Book. 


“| TELL you,” said the queenly Julia Bowen, casting aside 
her bonnet with an air of recklessness, mixed with deter- 
wination, and throwing her heavy velvet cloak upon an 
ottoman, in one corner of a splendid apartment in a man- 
sion on Twenty-third street, ‘I tell you he must be won 
—won at any sacrifice !’’ 

Tho girl addressed was un‘loing her street toilet with 
perfect coolness and deliberation. She was the reverse of 
the other in appearance. Julia Bowen wae a voluptuous, 
dark and imposing beauty, fully developed, and looked as 
if she was born to command either man or woman. Mary 
Schuyler was petite, girlish and fair-skinned, and seemed 
modelled for dependence and obedience. Her mild blue 
eye, veiled by the deep fringe of the drooping lids, con- 
trasted most strikingly with the imperious, glittering black 
eye of her companion. The latter expressed self-reliance 
and daring, the former diffidence and meekness. 


‘* Must be won,’’ said Mary, in a low soft tone. ‘‘ Must 
is a formidable word, Julia.’’ 
‘‘For you, perhaps; for me it has no terrors. I repeat 


—he must be won.’’ 

**Do you love him, really? I begin to fear you do.’’ 
Mary, as she uttered these word Modestly took a seat 
beside Julia. 

*¢ Love him !’” 

The imperious beauty started to her feet, as she scorn- 
fully geve vent to this exclamation, and then paced the 
floor with a hurried and uneven gait, baring her broad 
forehead with her nervous hands, and breathing like a 
high-mettled racer about to contend with a spirited ad- 
versary. ‘ 

‘* What else but love could move you so deeply ?’’ quietly 
asked Mary. She betrayed no emotion, yet a close, a very 


close observer would have seen that although her eyelids 


drooped, a glance of deep and earnest inquiry was shot 
from ‘*neath them. 

‘*Would you know?” asked Julia, suddenly curbing her 
vehemence, and resuming her seat; ‘‘ listen—there is but 
one other passion that can move us as deeply as Love, and 
that is Hate !’’ 

‘‘Why should you hate him? He has never done you an 
injury.”’ 

‘He has! He has dared to pretend affection for me 
and then treat me with indifference !’’ 

‘““Which,’’ remarked Mary, with a demure smile, 
“should be met with indifference.”’ 

“T have tried that plan,” said Julia, quickly, “but it 
has proven ineffectual.” 

“Let him go. There are otiers that do love you. En- 
courage them.’’ 

“Never! That man-shall not live who can say that 
Julia Bowen was rejected by him. If I do not bring him 
to my feet he will have the power to say so, for I have 
manifested a preference in his favor so publicly that it has 
been the theme of gossip everywhere.”’ 

‘But you say you did not feel that preference.” 

‘* The world thinks I did.” 

‘“Who cares for the world ?’’ exclaimed Mary, with an 
oily sigh. 

“I do !—you do; yes, calmly as glides the current of 
your life, you care for the world and its opinions. “I— 
impulsive, ambitious, aye, vain! Icare for nought else. 
This man—this Charles Hunter—is necessary to my happi- 
ness. J covet his wealth.’’ 

“Young Lester is devoted to you, and he is worth 
$100,000.”’ 

“The principal of which he never touches,’’ said Julia, 
with scorn. 

“ Yet, he lives like a gentleman.” 

“Like an elaborated machine kept in excellent order, 
rather,’’ continued the proud beauty. 

‘“‘[’m sure you would have all the elegant necessaries 
of life, as his wife,’’ urged the modest Mary. 
cried Juli: —‘I have those now. 1 
want more. I want gold enough to be profuse in my ex- 
penditures. I would have an abundance beyond the stan- 
dard of mere necessity. Hunter is not only immensely 
rich, but he cares nothing for money. He gains it with 
the utmost ease, and he values it so little that the squan- 
dering of thousands would produce no impression on him. 
I would strive, Mary, above all my associates, over whose 
shillings it would be ecstacy for me to show dollars,” 


‘* Necessaries |’ 


‘* As Mrs. Hunter, I readily admit you could do all this 
Hunter is worth half a million, so men say.’? 

“ Ay | and at the rateshe is amassing funds, will soon be 
@ millionaire. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the Juno-like Julia, as 
her face glowed with eager desire, ‘‘ what could I not do 
with a million from.which to replenish my exchequer !”’ 

Mary stole another glanee of fire without being perceived 
at her companion, and then said : 

“T perfectly comprehend, now, that you must win him, 
as you said, at any sacrifice.” 

** And you shall aid me.’’ 

“Of what possible use can I be in such an affair?’ in- 
terrogated Mary, with an innocent air. 

“You can be of great use to me in it,” answered Julia 
with a majestic nod, expressive of condescension. 


!. 


*<T would rather not be connected with it in any way 
whatever,’’ said Mary with timidity. 

‘*Not for my sake! fie! He regards you asa child, and 
treats you with the utmost confidence because he thinks 
you are simpleand unsuspicious. It shall be your task 
to worm his secrets from him—to catch the tone and 
tenor of his thoughts—to weigh his motives, estimate his 
tastes, lay bare, for my benefit, his desires, aspirations, 
and innermost sentiments. With this material, I think 
my skill will enable me to fashion a triumph.” 

“One would imagine, to hear you talk, that I was a 
Richelieu, instead of an unsophiscicated, unambitious girl, 
whom nobody torments with flattery, or persecutes with 
attentions,’? remarked Mary, after reflecting an instant 
upon the above address. 

“ You are a woman, and I never yet knew a woman who 
could not outwit even a minister of state when she tried.’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Mary, ‘“‘I suppose Iam to consider my- 
self compelled te undertake this mission.” 

‘“Tf you please.”’ 

‘‘Remember, I meddle myself in this love, or, more 
properly speaking, money adventure, entirely at your sug- 
gestion.”’ 

‘Of course I will remember it, and after we have suc- 
ceeded—for I look upon success as a certainty—you shall 
be rewarded.”’ 

‘‘ Merey on us, do you think I sell my friendship, Julia?’’ 

“‘T think that, like’ myself, you would not look upon a 
few golden additions to the contents of your purse as be- 
ing unwelcome or burthensome. There, not another 
word! And now that this compact is settled, I feel better. 
Iam a'most sorry that I sought the precinets of Wall street 
to seé if I could lure him from his dingy den. N’importe, 
he will soon be here.’’ 

Her countenance became radiant and joyful at this 
thought, and so, we think, did Mary’s ; but the joy and 
radiance depicted on the face of the latter made but a 
momentary stay. Were they reflected from the face of 
Julia, or did they emanate from the heart of the meek 
and child-like Mary? 

They separated, and each went to her private room. It 
was a private hotel they were in. What a world of in- 
trigue is embodied in a private hotel in New York city ! 

Julia Bowen closed the door of her apartment, and then 
indulged in exultant gestures. 

‘*Poor girl,’”’ she soliloquised, ‘‘ how pliant and docile 
she is! How self-denyirlg and how single-minded! She 
is just the ally I would have chosen from among a thou- 
sand. How fortunate that she came to live here, and how 
wise in me to cultivate her acquaintance.’’ 

Mary glided noiselessly into her chamber and sat down 
upon her bedside. There she remained in deep, but appa- 
rently placid thought, for about five minutes, and then 
she arose, drew out from beneath her pillow a miniature 
rosewood writing-desk, and was soon busied in penning a 
note. It was a school-girl style of calligraphy she in- 
dulged in; round, clear, and terribly suggestive of the 
copy-book. Once, while writing, she bit her under lip, and 
knitted her brow as if attacked by some sharp pang, but 
apart from this there was nothing to indicate that she was 
writing anything more important than an order for an 
assortment of worsted with which to finish her embroi- 
dery, or a set of new cambric handkerchiefs to carry to 
church. , 

* + a % * % « 


CHAPTER U.—A NOVEL CONSPIRACY. 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.’’—Seriptures. 


We must leave our friends of the first chapter for a 
short time, while we pay a visit to the most fashion- 
able as well as the largest hotel on Broadway, and bring 
forward persons who will figure conspicuously in this 
‘strange, eventful history.’’ o 

We will proceed without ceremony to one of the upper 
rooms of this grand hotel—a room furnished with exqui- 
site taste in some respects, and most abominable vulgarity 
in others. Mixed with articles of vertu are stumps of 
cigars; hanging beside gems of pictures are coats and 
vests; and on the costly velvet tapestry which covers the 
floor have been placed three or four pairs of boots that 
have done their owner all the service he could reasonably 
require of them. 

The regular occupant of this apartment is present. 
That is he, seated at that small table, in which there is a 
multiplicity of drawers, and the rich pearl and ivory inlay- 
ing work of which is almost wholly concealed by a pile ef 
letters and notes of all the shapes and sizes imaginable. 

Do you think him handseme? 

Now, if you are a woman, or expect to grow to be a 
woman, you will answer “‘yes.’’ All the ladies think him 
extremely handsome, albeit we men—out of mere pique 
and envy it may be—do not confess a belief that he is 
“any great shakes’’ in the way of personal appearance; 
but look at him and don’t fail to mark his elegant mous- 
tache and neat half whiskers. 


The above is all of this beautiful and highly interesting 
story that will be published in our columns. We give this 
asasample. The continuation of it can be found only in 
the “‘ Ledger of Romance,’’ the great family weekly paper, 
for which the most popular writers in the country contri- 
bute, and which can be found at all the stores throughout 
the city and country where papersare sold. Remember to 
ask for the ‘‘ Ledger of Romance ”’ of Jan 17, and in it you 
will get the continuation of the story from where it leaves 
off here. If you can not get a copy at any news office, the 
publisher of the Ledger will mail you a copy on the receipt 
of five cents. It is mailed to subscribers at $2 00 a year, 
or two copies for $3 00. It is the handsomest and best 
family paper in the country, and is charaeterized by a high 
moral tone. 
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A NEW, COMPLETE, AND SYSTEMATIO 
SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
BY S. S.-CORNELL, 


GORBESPONDING MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GBOGRAPHIGAL AND 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
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L—PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to. 9 pp. 18mapse, Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Priee, 50 cents. 

IL—INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large dto. Revised edition, 
— new and additional maps, and numerous illustrations. 
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I. HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, 
large 12mo. 405 pp. Richly illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 
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RApwar's READY RELIEF. 
This remedy is te be used extermally, or taken internally, forall 
pains, aches and infirmities. In & few veimuses it stops the most 
terturing patus, sub all i and tures the worst cases 
of Rheumatism, Lumbage, Gout, Paralysis, Nearalgia, Toothache, 
Buras, Sprains, "Strains, 4c. It restores the ton stiff-jolmted, {nfirm 
and erippled to soundness and viger. It is likewise a certain cure 
and preventive for Fever and Agué, Searlet Fever, Smallpox, Croup, 
Hoarseness, Colds and Influenza. Whenever you feel any unplea- 
sant or painful symptoms, teke a dose of Radway’s Ready Relief, or 
apply it to the parts where the pain is located ; in a short time you 
you will enjoy ease and comfort. 
Bear in mind, there is ne pain se severe but that Kadway’s Ready 
— will atop, and no system so crippled with | nfirmities but that 
R. R. Remedics will restore to sound and vigoreus health. 


RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. 


— BaD BLOOD, Chronic Diseases, Scrofulous and Syphili- 
tic and other of the lungs and 








This Series has been prepared by aa experienced and 
teacher. It is believed that it isthe frst and only series of Schoe!l 
Geographies that is at once practical, systematic, and eomplete, 

im its ar rs t,and progressive in its develop- 
ment of the subject. Beginnl with e tary prinoipl the 
pupil is led by gradual, natural, and pleasent steps, tea therough 
and intelligemt mastery of the science. While eare has been taken 
to have the three works progressive, and so adapted to each other 
astoform a perfect series, each is complete in itself, and well 
suited to the grade of scholarship for which it ts designed. 

Acopy of either part of the Series, for examination, will be sent 
by mail (post-paid) to any teacher er school officer, remitting one 
half its price. A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text-books, pub- 
lished by us, will be furnished, upon application by letter er ether- 
wise. e000 
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“Lire ILLosTeatsp”’ (WEEKLY), 

‘(Tus PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,” aT $1 «a YEAR, 

“Tas Waten-Cure Jovugnat,” at $1 a YEAR. 

$3.—For Taree Do.iars, a copy of 4 three Journals will be sent 
one year; for Two Dorvans, half a yea: 

Please address 

FOWLER & WELIA, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

“ These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals - 

lished fa this country.’’ 





IEUT. BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO 
MBCCAH AND MED 

The new edition of this very bay _- ¥ | | 
work is now ready in one elegant volume, 12mo. Price 

*,* This is one of the most remarkable and attractive eesnatives 
of adventure published pt the present century. 

niform with the above 
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PLATA, 13m)» PUTNAM & Co., No $21 Broadway. 
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NOW READY. 
ANUARY FASHIONS.—The 


only reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the oo ASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDS for rape No. 1, Vol. 7, con- 
tains a splendid colored Steel Plate of Four Figures, double the size 


of any fashion plate issued in this country er Kurope. Also the fol- 
lowing beautiful engravings : 


2 Engravings of Head-dresses. 
Coiffeur. 


do. India muslin cape. 
do. Brussels net cape. 
do. Cloaks. 
do. Lace jacket. 
do, Crimson 

. Cloaks. 
do, Children’s dresse@, 

. Basque. 
do, Paletot. 
do, Infant's robe. 
. Children’s costumes. 
do, Full-length gentiemen’s eostumes, 
do, Youth’s costume. 
do. French dresses for children. 
do. Lampsbade in crochet. 
do, Anti-macassars on screen, 
do. Vandyke fringe patterns. 
do. Glass bead mats. 
do. Vandyke edgings., 
do. Lady’s jacket. 
do. Pattern for do. 
do. Pattern for a night-dress. 
do. Flounces for ladies’ evening dresses, 
do. Under-siceve in newest styl» of Freneh embroidery, 
do, Design for co ner handkercbieL 
do, Embroidered tobacco poueh, 
do. Cloth cloak stomacher, 
“Souvenir Schottische,”’ . 


OD et en Be De ge BD ee ne et nd 
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Music: 


Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the ludustrial Arts—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
Music and the Drama—Woman ; Past and Present—Plants in sleeping 
rooms—Alpine Flowers—Kase of Manne.—To restore Frozen Plants 
to Life—Coa!l in Olden Time—The Mind and its Education—Tales 
of the Operas—Bulgarian Women—Common Things—Jobn Fos- 
ter’s Domestic Life—Female Kducation—Hooped skirts—Things 
Worth Knowing—Reviews of New Books, &c., &c, 


This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 
subseribimg by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subseription. 


The January number commences a new volume, 


One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Journal, and one copy of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $s. OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 





FINE ARTS, 


GOUPIL @& ° 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN. 
366 Broapway, New You«. 
Engravings, Of) Paintings, Artiste Materials, Frames, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kiud ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dan rut, ke It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the Lair requires, Ten, 500. and 
$1 per bottle. 

Made and so'd by BE. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, eorner of Dey 
strect, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Faney Stores throughout the United States. 
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thr m4 en and Organic Enlargements, Chronic a 


Glandular Swellings, Hacking Dry ag jens, 
Dyspepsia, Water Brash, Tic Doloreux, ite Seclting, Tumers, 
Uloers, Hip Di , Female Compl Brenobitis, 





ints, Geut, Rickets 
Liver Complaint, @enor: hea, and all Bruptive Diseases. . 

The moment a dose of the Resolvent is taken into the system in- 
fected with disease, the patient experiences the most delightful sea- 
sations, for new life is coursing through every vein and tissue of the 
body, enriehing and puritying the blood, and casting out all morbid, 
corrupt, and loathseme humors, 

Let those who have tried other treatments, and are still uneured, 
give the Resolvent a trial: it will cure you. 

Price one dollar per bettie. 

R. R. R.—Radway's Regulators are an imprevement on all vege- 
table and purgative pills, Tkey make those whe take them feel so 
good, so cheerful and so lappy; they regulate to a healthy and 
natural action the Liver, Heart, Bowels, &e. They remeve from the 
system all diseased matter, and restore a healthy tome to the ergans 
of the bedy without. Price 26 cents per bex. 

RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton ‘cwest, New York. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—How is it that 

this healing mecicament bas takem the piace of ail other in 

every Dispensary of note threughout the world? Beoause ef its 

intrinsic worth and immense supeilority over all ethers. Sold at the 

manufactorics, No. #@ Maiden Lane, New Yerk, and No, 244 Strand, 
London ; and by all druggists, at 450, » 62ige., and $1 per pot. 








A RE YOU GETTING BALD?~—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shali cond 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated 
Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Bleotric Hair Dye 
Seats change it to a black or brewn of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best im the world. Seld 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughont the 
world, altw 





MOTT’S 
_INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 
—— 


—Eeeae the short period since they were intre- 
duced, have besome so great a favorite with the Public by one 
em to another, that sales bave increased to so 
t we have been compelled to imcrease our foundry 
to meet the demand. ‘The ovens are constructed on an entirely hew 
principle, (recently patented,) so as to give the greatest amount of 
heat with the smallest quantity ef coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water = We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, card of direetions. Please eall and examine 
the Range, and castely ft | 
THE J. L, MOTT IRON WORKS, 
264 & 266 Water treet, New York. 

We also manufactare uke, Furnaces, Cast Iren Pipe, + a 
Vases, Mott's Putent School Furniture, &c, 


recommending 
great an extent t 


YHOMAS A. WILMURBT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PIC FRAME MANUFACTURER 
652 Broadway, near Bleecker Street. 
FRAMES REGILT. 
We are eonstantly getting up original designs and combinations 
of ornament, including a superb design by Cor. T. B. Tuoarz, com 
posed of the Corton PLanT, ip all its stages of growth. 0000 
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QALERAT US.—Those who want perfectly 
K waolesome Saleratus, will inquire fer that manulactured by 
the undersigned, which cumnot be excelled in Strength and purity, 
as we guarentee iT to be tree from any trace deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwieut & Co,, No, 11 Old Slip, 

12 mo 34-86 





I YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 
4 FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF INSKOTS AND VERMIN. This 
Powder differs from all other insect banes in two essential 

lars! Jt eontainus nothing poisonous to human beings or P -amnes 
animals, and ie the only article known which immediately and inva- 
riably destroys bed-bugs, — fleas, ants, moths, plant-inseets, 
mosquitoes, ties, and all other insee! 

BMANUKL LYON, 424 Broadway. 





ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 

e TRACTS OF VANILLA, KOSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c, These Extracts have justly obtained ” 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 

Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, isa deaideratam long sought for. Ladies of diseern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preferdnoe to all pthers. 
of gt 25 cents per bottle, Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail 

sou JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston as New York. 

12 me 9-6 





por A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
VOR A LD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVEN ESS take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSEN BSS take Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A er’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR RUBUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LNFLUENZA take Ayer’s Oberry Pecteral, 
FOR JROPSY take Ayer's Pills. 
i CROUP take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 
R HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL sTOMAOH take ‘ayer's Pil ps A 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Peeteral, 
FOK LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 
All Druggiste sell them everywhere. 
12 mo 36-66 





HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 


very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use bas proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skip. It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from bature itself. Price, $1 and $1 60 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 
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HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, orn FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns,4c. A sure ap sale 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soit 
and white, and for ali inflammations of the skin it will be found te 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Poostare, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. icholas Hotel, N. , end all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United ates.” 
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EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasi 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garments, shoul 
consult FRANK L@sLig’S GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding 
when too late, that they have purebased eld styles. Oan be had at 
all Book Stores. 








AY IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repesitory 489 

Broadway, sole office for the sale of bis celebrated Hair Dye, war- 

ranted not to stain the skin nor burm the hefr. Orders through 

Express attended to with p lity and in « satiel 

Please cut this ous, 

12 me 29-16 








i. HUNT, Gentlemen’ s Boot and Shoe Store, 
oe New Yors. 
D:c#s Boots ae. to erder of the best French Calfskin for $8 75. 
ons Boots, $4. Double-soled Water-preof, $460. Patent Leather 
ts, 


Ma. HUNT would esp ly eall o his new A. Eh, of 
Wolliugsen Boots, a. above the Knee, oul 
so well adapted to the coming Season, vai tae will & be 
from a superior quality of varnished Thaten = ve Rothe wilt bo tinds 
for the purpose, and will bescid chesper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City, Priee from $7 te $12. 
000 








HEELER AND WILSON, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
a aSwine MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and al) rt Maehines in 
Practical Operation 2 ee Depot, 48 
We received the ted Diplomas te Boro the Armct 
ean Institete, for tho beck Sowing 2s achines, 





ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! 





pRuirs, WINES, LIQUORS AND 


CIG@aRs 
JOHN H. BABCOCK 
(No. 585 Broadway, opposite poate Hibore, ) 
at his new and 





keepers from his ell cclewted stoek, such as the finest of old Warns 
and Liqvens, the and ebelcest Fauira, 
and ether family stores, ooee 
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MISS MATILDA’ HERON. } 


Tu1s young lady, who has become by ardent 
study and great natural ability a histrionic cele- 
brity, is shortly to appear before the public of 
this city, and those who have watched her pro- 
gress from childhood up, and who are capable 
of judging anticipate for her a most brilliant 
triumph, and which will at once cause her to 
be unusually acknowledged as the head of her 
arduous profession. Miss Heron passed her child- 
hood in Philadelphia, where, we believe, her 
parents stili reside, and where she received a 
strictly domestic and religious education. As 
her mind developéd she interested herself in 
music, but her natural taste led her finally and 
imperatively towards the drama. Her social 
exhibitions surprised her friends, and encouraged 
her to proceed ; to facilitate her progress she used 
to “read” upon the banks of her favorite 
Delaware. Every step increased her desire for 
excellence, and she added to her other engage- 
ments the study of the English classics. At 
length, after much hesitation, she mustered 
courage to inform a friend her determination 
to become an actress. This gentleman, Mr. 
Ritchings, who had taught her lessons in elocu- 
tion, pictured the difficulties she would have 
to encounter, the few chances there were of 
success compared with those of failure and humi- 
liation, described to her the ordeal that an aspi- 
rant was compelled to endure behind the scenes 
as well as in public, and portrayed the offence of 
her family at such a procedure in glowing terms. 
Instead of weakening her resolves, this opposi- 
tion but strengthened them. With an inward 
conviction that her principles and motives were 
pure, and all her desires on the side of right, she 
determined to tread the boards, be the con- 
sequences what they might. This occured in 
1847. Inspite of the obstacles which Mr. Ritch- 
- ings threw in Miss Heron’s way, she persistently 
carried out her determination, and finally forced 
from her preceptor his approval, and under his 
direction commenced the study of the technicali- 
ties and practical features of the stage, in connec- 
tion with nine favorite characters. It was settled 
that she should make her debut. Among the 
characters selected were Bianca in *‘ Fazio,”’ Julia 
in “ The Hunchback,”’ the Countess in * Love,” 
and Shakspeare’s Juliet. She was now en 
inmate of Mr. Ritching’s household. Her family 
‘were aware of her intentions, and opposed their 
fulfilment with all the power at their command. 
Her father and brothers, who are largely iden- 
tified, we understand, with the mercantile and 
shipping interests of Philadelphia, ordered and 
entreated her to desist from the pursuit of her 
purpose. Neither their commands nor entreaties 
were of any avail—she was resolved to stand “ the 
hazard of the die,’’ and made arrangements to 
appear before the public as Bianca, one of the 
most difficult parts a novice can attempt. In 
the month of September, 1850, she made her 
debut in the Walnut street theatre. Those who 
‘were present will easily remember the crowded 
and brilliant audience that was assembled on 
on that occasion. It is necessary to say only that she pecom- 
plished an uvqualified success, and that during the five succeed- 
ing nights on which she renewed her efforts, each night in a 
different part, her triumph was confirmed. She had passed the 
ordeal unscathed. The severest criticism had not denied her the 
possession of extraordinary histrionic ability. Her next step was 
to become an artiste. Henceforth she was to get above the level 
of the mere amateur. Her father gave her his blessing after her 
debut, but one of her brothers refused her even his forgiveness. 
He persisted in this refusal until he met her by accident about 
two years afterwards in the city of London, when a reconcilia- 
tion was effected. He then renewed an offer of $2,000 per 
annum if she would leave the stage, but her heart was wedded 
to “the profession,” and the offer was not accepted. 

Miss Heron next appeared at Philadelphia and Washington ; 
in the national capital she appeared with Charlotte Cushman, 
and won the approbation of that estimable lady. Shunning no 
labor, or rather courting “ hard work,” she accepted an engage- 
ment at the Bowery theatre, and for a whole season appeared in 
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MATILDA HPRON, AS **MEDEA,” FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY. 


all sorts of characters, from Lady Macbeth down to a fairy in bur- 
lesque, or a blustering heroine ina ranting melo-drama. She ac- 
knowledges that her severe training in this theatre was the most 
valuable experience of her life. During the latter part of this 
engagement she suffered much from an affection of the eye, and 
was at one period fearful that she would become blind. Par- 
tially recovering from this affliction, she next appeared in the 
Arch street theatre, Philadelphia, under the management of 
Fredericks & Hemphill. Here she made a hit as Rose Fielding, 
in the play entitled ‘*The Willow Copse.” From that theatre 
she went to Boston, and opened at the Boston theatre, where she 
was engaged for six months. She had been very ill prior to her 
arrival in Boston, and acted before she was thoroughly recov- 
ered. Her first part there was Lady Macbeth, her second Ame- 
lia in * The Robbers.”” She was not successful. On the third 
night she acted Julie de Mortimer, in “ Richelieu,’’ and made 
a hit. In the meantime, however, she had thrown up her 
engagement, and made a contract to support Mr. Murdoch at the 
National in the same city. Mr. Murdoch predicted that she 
would be the founder of a new school, and said that she was 
purely original in her style, and possessed of genius. He had 
reason to say so, for in his play of “De Soto”’ she played the 
part of Ulah, and made the feature of the representation, 
over his own acting of the principal character. This engage- 
ment brought to a termination, Miss Heron offered $1,500 for a 
new play ! 

Miss Heron now determined to try a more extensive field, and 
made her arrangements to try her fortune in California. Mr. 
Lewis, her agent, died on his way out, and the young lady arrived 
in that city almost penniless, and without a friend or acquaintance 
to whom she could go for advice or assistance. She sueceeded, 
nevertheless, in obtaining an engagement in the old American 
theatre, which was about to be deserted, the best of the company 
having been taken for the new Metropolitan, which was to open 
with Mr. Murdoch and Mrs. Forrest Sinclair. The Metropolitan 
opened on Saturday night, and on the following Monday (Decem- 
ber 26th, 1853) Miss Heron began her season of six nights. The 
house was crowded. Her triumph on that occasion is a matter 
of history. The proceeds of her benefit she gave to the widow 
of Mr. Lewis. The gift was made under circumstances that for- 
bade all suspicion of artifice, and, when the affair leaked out, 
several gentlemen presented her with a purse containing $800. 
At the close of this engagement, Mr. Benjamin A. Baker, the 
manager, (now agent for Edwin Booth, ) presented her with $1,000 
over and above the sum he had agreed to pay her. Sheremained 
six months in the Pacific regions, meeting with unequivocal 
success, and reaping the first substantial reward of her abilities. 

On her return to the Atlantic States she played one week in 
Philadelphia, and then sailed for Europe in company with her 
sister. She remained in Great Britain and France one year, 
devoting herself to the study of the best foreign artists. While 
in Paris, she made her famous translation of “ Camille.” She 
came back an improved artiste in detail and minutia. The thea- 
tres in this latitude were closed against her, however, and after 
acting in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, she turned 
her attention to the temples cf the muses in “the Great West.” 
She played in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Columbus, and 
then stopped. Applications for engagements elsewhere remained 
unanswered, or were rejected. After much difficulty, an arrange- 
ment was made with the celebrated manager, Mr. Bates, by 
which she woulda be enabled to act in Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
St. Louis. In the latter city she acted in Mr. Bateman’s theatre, 
and became the greatest favorite that ever trod the boards there. 
She played several weeks, crowding the large theatre every night 





—rain or shine—and eliciting praises and com 
pliments from all sorts pry tre During this 
e ent she acted her own version of 
** Camille” fifteen times, and it is said that 
eighteen thousand people there saw it. Her 
complimentary benefit in St. Louis was one of 
the most brilliant theatrical ovations ever wit- 
nessed. 

Miss Heron’s style is herown. She has en- 
deavored throughout her career to perfect such 
abilities as were most natural to herself: hence 
her success in producing powerful emotions upon 
her audiences. At first-she is rather quiet— 
almost tame, some would suppose—but she gra- 
dually warms up with the progress of the play, 
and closes the performance with some of the most 
powerful effects it is possible to imagine. In 
most of her scenes she is perfectly natural, and 
refuses to use any of the trickeries which have so 
long defaced the efforts of some of our best actors. 

Whether the unequivocal praise which she 
has received in the West and in the different 
cities in the Union in which she has appeared, is 
to be repeated in New York by the critics of the 
metropolitan press, we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity of judging. We believe that her natural 
industry, her good sense, her excellent charac- 
ter and her decided ability as an actress will 
unitedly secure to her a full indorsement of the 
good opinions of others who have had the plea- 
sure of witnessing her triumphs on the stage. 





Art the battle of Eylau the whole mass of the 
retreating Russian army had to force its way 
through a pass defended only by two regiments 
of infantry—the Fourteenth and Forty-fourth. 
These two regiments were annihilated. After 
the action the eagles of both were missing, till, 
after an anxious search on the field of carnage, 
one of them was discovered amid the floods of 
blood, but so injured by a shot that the second 
figure, “ 4,’’ could alone be distinguished beneath 
the mutilated eagle. Slain officers of both regi- 
ments lay near the spot, and the wooden wreck 
of regimental honor was claimed by the sad 
remains of both regiments, which, two hours 
before, had formed one of the most brilliant 
brigades in the army. On that same spot, 
strewed with the bodies of nine-tenths of their 
comrades, both parties engaged with swords and 
bayonets for the possession of the shattered 
eagle, so furiously that, before they could be 
separated, fifteen men on one side and eighteen 
on the other, were the only survivors to this 
scene of insane regimental devotedness. 

An original picture by Raphael has been 
lately rescued from oblivion at Hampton Courtt 
It seems, says the Atheneum, to be the portrai 
of Raphael by his own hand, which was des- 
cribed by Passavat in his tour in England, as 
existing in Kensington Palace at the time of his 
visit. Since that period, many of the choicest 
pictures have been removed to Hampton Court, 
in order to afford the public a free enjoyment of 
them, and this appears to have been overlooked in 
the transit. The words, “ Raffello Urbinus fec.”’ 
are inscribed on a button of the painter’s dress. 








ELABORATELY CARVED TANKARD, FORMERLY 
BELONGING TO MARTIN LUTHER. 


Tus interesting relic of the great Reformer is of ivory, very 
richly carved, and mounted in silver gilt. There are six medal- 
lions on its surface, which consist, however, of a repetition of two 
subjects. The upper one represents the agony in the garden, 
and the Saviour praying that the cup might pass from Him; the 
base represents the Lord’s Supper, the centre dish being the 
incarnation of the bread. This tankard, now in the possession of 
Lord Londesborough, was formerly in the collection of Elkington 
of Birmingham, who had some copies of it made. On the lid, in 
old characters, is the following inscription—“ c. M. L., MDxxIuI.”’ 
This drinking vessel, which, independent of its artistic merit, was 
no doubt highly valued as a mere household possession, brings to 
mind many recollections of the life of him who-raised himself 
from a very lowly position to one of great power and usefulness. 
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ELABORATELY CARVED TANKARD, FORMERLY BELONGING TO 
MARTIN LUTHER. 















